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Borgo Gepartment. 


The Rural World ts the enly journal in 
the United States having a special depart- 
nent devoted to syrup and sugar making 
from 30770 

ete: 


~~ fetter from Seth H. Kenney. 

Cot. COLMAN: I wish io inform you 
that Inever have known Amber cane 
larger or more promising for the time 
of year than at the present date. To 
meet the increased planting in this 
vicinity, 1 have sold my No. 3 Niles 
nill that I heve taken off two crops 
vith, and contracted with Blymyer 
. for one of their No. 5 mills, giving 
nea much greater mill capacity. If 
the present favorable weather con- 
tinues, we shall look for great success. 
lintend to learn the amount of juice 
obtained from the cane by weighing 
the bagasse. Nothing but actual figures 
and tests will determine the “cane mill 
controversy.” 

My sons that went to Louisiana last 
fall, informed me the rigid mills were 
universally used, and were stamped 
Blymyer Manufacturing Co. I have 
not learned the amount of cane planted 
in this State, but it must be large. Al- 
most every farmer now raises Amber 














» cane. A few tried the Early Orange. 


It may get acclimated, but the Early 
Amber is the main dependence. The 
industry has made wonderful strides 
since I shipped the two barrels of Am- 
ber sugar to 1. A. Hedges in December, 
1879. With Messrs. Thoms, Schwarz, 
Belcher and Miller, Prof. Henry at 
Madison, Wis., Prof. Scoville in Illinois, 
Nash of Hudson, Wis., Powell of River 
Falls, Porter, the Faribault Refinery, 
Prof. Joyce of Tilsingburg, and hun- 
dreds of others, with the help of the 
Agricultural Department, and more 
than all, the thousands of acres planted 
in Louisiana with Early Amber and 
Orange cane—we can look to the RuRAL 
WorRLD with a great interest for the 
results. We may depend on this that 
those old sugar makers of Louisiana 


will give the business a thorough test. 
Prof. Noyes, principal of the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum at Faribault, Rice coun- 
ty, visited acqualntances in West Baton 
Rouge last spring. He said one of the 
planters raised a crop of Amber cane 
there and sent it to market, and did not 
tell those that received it for sale what 
it was, but said it sold on its merits for 
52 cents, which he said was high for 
that locality. We hope the Texas and 
Louisiana Amber cane men will keep 
the RurAL WoRLD readers posted, 
which will give the northern operators 
valuable suggestions. - We shall look 
with a great deal of interest to the re- 
sults of this season’s operations. 
SETH H. KENNEY. 
Morristown, Minn., July 3. 


Cleaning Barrels. 


EDITOR RvuRAL WORLD: We find the 
following in your issue of June 16: “I 
would like to know if kerosene barrels 
can be cleaned to put syrup in, —_ ? 


REPLY by RuRAL WorLpD: “The 
cannot,and if they could they would 
leak syrup, as all oaken barresl, with 
oaken heads will. Cypress are the only 
teliable syrup barrels.” 


Now, with all due defference to your 
teply, they can, and if half common 
Sense is used in treating the barrels they 
won't leak. Our method is to take the 


barrels soon after being emptied, and a 
month, or two months, or a year, for 
that matter, in advance of wanting to 
use them, knock in the poorest head, 
temove the pieces, drain out the kero- 
Sene, if any remains in the barrel, set 
the barrel’ on end and put asmall Wisp 
of hay, paper, or shavings in it, and set 
it on fire. When the barrel has become 
well charred on the inside, turn it up 
side down, to smother the blaze. Re- 
verse the barrel as soon as possible to 
Prevent catching fire of its own accord, 
and allow it to stand open, end up, to 
a After well cleaned from smoks, 
lwith water and each day for a 
Week, pour in water to cause an even 
Pn At the end of that time re- 
woo, charred scale, by scraping, 
- ive it athorough brushing wit 
a old broom, or its equivalent. Thor- 
pehly scald, and rinse your barrel, air 
e — put ina new head of seven- 
: — ths pine or other suitable material 
: you can use it for syrup except it 
. ot, which of course should not be 
ion with any barrel. We have treated 
ject in this manner and found no ob- 
5] lons except only to keep the usual 
ly - color from rubbing off. The on- 
pA Scret is to keep the hoops tight, and 
€cially when burning it out. 
ing i Can also be cleaned without tak- 
3 ... her head out; a strong solution 
in at therated lye and water, poured 
ing se € bung, give it a thorough shak- 
nt, yeral times a day for acouple of 
down Tain out, rinse, and then lay it 
on its side and fill with fresh 


Y} room, and after being filled up were left 


a from the evaporator. Al- 
low the skimmings to remain in it. till 
through or about through working, 
empty out, and thorougly wash with 
hot water and rinse with lime water to 
neutralize any acid, after which rinse 
clean with pure cold water. Paint your 
barrel, put your syrup in when cold, 
and ifthe hoops wege kept tight, it 
won’t leak, and is fit for syrup. You 
may find no need of using such barrels 
in St. Louis, but there are many places 
“out west” where the necessity exists, 
and if reasonable care-is used they can 
be cleaned successfully and perfectly, 
and make a better barrel for syrup than 
most of the regular tu barrels that 
are sent into Kansas. . E. Fosnort. 
Little River Kans., July 9th, ’81. 


REMARKS.— This reminds us of the 
story of shearing the pig. The fellos 
finally succeededin shearing him, but 


the wool he got did not pay for the 
trouble. 


The Waste in Grinding Cane. 
At the cane growers’ convention (ac- 
cording to your report) Mr. McDowell 
made some very pertinent remarks con- 
cerning the “waste in grinding.” I wish 
to emphasize his remarks by what has 
come under my own observation. I 
know of amill not more than a thou- 
sand miles from here where the juice 
was so poorly saved that the bagasse 
heap, after it had attained the size of a 
small straw pile stood in a pond and it 
was on dry land and in very dry weath- 
er too. ,All around the outer edge of 
the pile the juice which had drained 


and been pressed out by the accumula- 
ted weight was several inches deep and 
the yield of syrup was so unsatisfactory 
that the parties that owned and ran the 
mill were accused of stealing. £ have 
no doubt of the pertect honesty of the 
men. I worked a few days in the boil- 
ing room and have no doubt that it was 
mismanagement that gave such unsat- 
isfactory results. Any man, or boy, 
large enough to handle cane, was set to 
feeding, sometimes three or four differ- 
ent ones in a day, and in consequence, 
the mill was sometimes crowded so as 
to almost stop the motion, and then so 
lightly fed as to allow it to run ata 
very high rate of speed. Can you won- 
der that good cane only yielded from 
sixty to eighty gallons per acre, and the 
makers failed to give satisfaction 
though they had had years of experience 
in syrup making? 

Another man who had never made a 
gallon of syrup in his life, bought a new 
mill and pan, and after half a day’s as- 
sistance from the agent of whom he 
bought them, was able to make about 
twice as much syrup to the acre and of 
a much better quality. This last I have 
from parties for whom he made syrup. 
The pans in both cases were alike ex- 
cept in size. I don’t know whether the 
mills were alike or not. So it would 
seem that adaptation and judgment are 
sometimes better than experience. Let 
us know how many revolutions per 
minute the rollers should make to save 
all the juice ?—Pioneer Rep. 





Our Sugar Interest. 

Five tons of sugar were made at the 
Faribault refinery the past winter. The 
managers did not make any special ef- 
tort to manufacture it, giving their at- 
tention to fine syrups, but as an experi- 
ment did set away a little crude syrup 
just to see what it would do. Some 
wooden tanks were placed in a cold 


to take care of themselves. Thesyrups 
for granulatiug were some of them 
bought on the streets, and the whole lot, 
to use the words of Mr. Jolly, one of the 
gentlemen in charge, “was made from 
the poorest cane he had seen in all his 
experience.” Judge of the surprise of 
the company to see seven and a half 
pounds of a beautiful, light-colored su- 
gar thrown out by the centrifugal, 


mand a ready sale, at good figures, right 
in Fairibanlt. It passed in market there 
as classified coffee “C”—had a beautiful 
grain, and was rich and sweet in flavor, 
without having any of the peculiar sor- 
ghum “twang” sv noticeable in much 
of the syrup and sugar. This has so en- 
couraged the management that they 
determined this fall to make sugar more 
largely than syrup. <A large granulat- 
ing room will, therefore, be built well 
supplied with tanks for receiving the 
syrup, and steam-pipes for heating and 
preserving an even temperature, and if 
nothing occurs to prevent they will 
make a large quantity of sugar. One 
hundred tons is the amount they are 
aiming for, and out of the prospective 
quantity 100 barrels are already ordered. 
The sugar so far made is extremely 
sweet, and not even a veteran cane- 
grower would imagine it made from 
sorghum, for its appearance and flavor 
all point otherwise. We understand 
that the company have already engag- 
ed a large quantity of cane to work up, 
Mr. Seth Kenny is putting in forty-five 
acres himself and has contracted for 
eighty more, for which he pays $2.50 
per ton delivered at the mill. He has 
disposed of all his interest in the Fari- 
bault refinery and will hereafter apply 
himself more closely to building ups 
big establishment at Morristown. e 
intends to enlarge his works the present 
season. He will put in a No. 34g Niles 








mill with 16x24 rolls and increase his 


steam power to a sixty-horse power. 
Capt. Russell Blakely of St. Paul takes 
Mr. Kenny’s stock in the refinery, and 
will add to its capital and will at once 
increase its capacity. Altogether, the 
outlook for the sugar interests of our 
State is very encouraging.—Pioneer 
Press, Minnesota. 
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MINNESOTA AMBER CANE GROW- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

{Reported for the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, by his stenoprapher, Mr. LeDow, 
and furnished the Rurat Wortp at the re- 
quest of the Minnesota Amber Cane Growing 
Association. | 

The convention re-assembled at 9:42 a. 
m. 

Mr. Wilcox read a letter from Mr. F. L. 
Stewart of Penn., advocating his process for 
making sugar. 

The President to Mr, Wilcox—I under- 
stand you used the Stewart process during 
the last working season. How much sugar 
did you make at your works last year? 

Mr. Wilcox—With regard to that I will 
state that we made no sugar—that is, no dry 
sugar—this season, for the reason that with 
us the manufacture of sirup has been an 
experiment, and we are not prepared for 
making sugar. We simply went into it to 
test this process in the manufacture of sirup. 
We have worked 10,000 gallons of sirup by 
this process this season. Objection has been 
made to this process on account of the ex- 
pense. The expense of this process to us has 
been at the rate of nine mills to the gallon of 
sirup. Now, as regards the results, I can 
only refer you to the samples of our sirup 
among the exhibits. The committee, at the 
Mississippi Valley Cane Growers’ meeting, 
chose to give us one of the first awards on 
our samples, and I would like the gentlemen 
present to examine that sirup and judge for 
themselves. In no case did we reduce this 
sirup to a sugar density, not by at least 4 to 
6 degrees, and yet that sample shows crystal- 
lization of about one-half the bulk. I make 
this statement on the basls of experiments 
made a yearago. Had we reduced that sirup 
to a sugar density, there is no question in 
my waind that we should have obtained re- 
sults, giving at least 8 or 9 pounds of sugar 
to the gallon, and perhaps it would come up 
fully to the statement Mr. Stewart makes in 
his paper—9 or 10 pounds to the gallon. I 
am not prepared to state anything definitely 
about this matter at the present time, and I 
feel a diffidence because I am not prepared 
to show actual results. So far as we have 
carried our experiments, and I will now speak 
only for myself individually, and not for my 
partner, I am satisfied with the results, and 
I will say further that what we have already 
accomplished seems to warrant us in expect- 
ing the results that Mr. Stewart claims. 

The President—I ask the indulgence of the 
convention long enough to explain my posi- 
tion in relation to Stewart’s process. Three 
years ago I tried a little of Mr. Stewart’s 
material in an experiment on a stove, and 
narrated him the results,and he has used my 
name ever since. Now, I wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that I am not using this 
process, and that Mr. Stewart is using my 
name without my consent. Mr. C. M. 
Schwarz, one of our most successful sugar 
boilers, tells me that Mr. Stewart is using his 
name also without his consent. Now, I 
wish to set myself right before the conven- 
tion. It may be all right for one man to use 
another’s name for three years without that 
man’s consent, but it don’t appear so to me. 

Col. Colman of St. Louis—Mr. President, 
it is, of course, proper that we should give 
every process due consideration, an i whether 
there be a patent or royalty on it or not, I 
think it well to investigate the merits of 
that process. Now, when Mr. Stewart first 
came into notice, we all thought he had 
“struck a bonanza.”* He figured out very 
carefully, and, as he said, very correctly, the 
vast amount of sugar that could be obtained 
by his process. He had obtained at least 
2,000 pounds of sugar from corn, and had 
saved the roasting ears besides. 

A Member—That amount to the acre. 

Col. Colman—yYes, per acre, and he pub- 
lished the statement over his own signature in 
the Rurat Wortp, and in a good many pa 
pers and places, and the people got corn 
sugar “on the brain” pretty thoroughly, 





which was attractive enough to com-gNow, those were his statements from what 


he called facts—actual tests, and yet when 
came to try the experiments, we found that 
quantity dwindled down to almost nothing. 
I don’t believe there is an estnblishment in 
the country that ever made one-tenth of the 
qaantity that he assured the public could be 
made and that he had made. 

A Member—You forget Thoms, 

Col. Colman—Yes. He made a little as 
black as tar. He went out into Kansas and 
planted a large quantity of corn—lI forget 
how many acres and expected to get a couple 
of thousand pounds of sugar per acre. What 
has he proven? Simply that it may be pos- 
sible to make a little sugar but it does not 
pay for the trouble and the expense of doing 
it. Everybody who has tried corn is now 
willing to admit that itisa failure. I ont 
make this statement to prove that all that 
gentlemen says cannot be depended upon. 
We must go slow in this matter, and feel our 
way, in order that we may know that we are 
right. Now let me say a word in reference 
to what Prof. Stewart is doing in this sugar 
cane business. I know that a great many 
gentlemen who have tried his process, have 
derived no beneficial results therefrom. I 
don’t believe that there is aman belonging to 
our Mississippi Valley Cane Growers’ Asso- 
ciation who intends to pursue it any farther, 
It is true that Mr. Wilcox, as he states, be- 
leves in it. He has a splendid article of sirup, 
there is no doubt about that. But there may 
be other things in connection with it that 
contributed to his suecess. He may haves. 
peculiarly favorable soil, for. that is a very 
prominent factor in the successful. manufac 








ture of sirup. Again Mr. wi 


















eace, and when you have experience you 
generally do things in which yam are interest- 
ed, about right. Exper 





tial in sugar and sirup making, a 
experience but skill, and I Kite 

writings, and what I have seen of Mr. Wilcox, 
that he has skill, and skill will make itself 
manifest just as much, and just as quickly, 
in the manufacture of sifup and sugar, as it 
will in the practice of medicine, or of law, or 
in the preaching of theology. Now it may 
be that Mr. Wilcox, would have made just as 
good an article of sirup without this process, 
aé he has made with it. Suppose that Mr. 
Porter, who has these five barrels of beauti- 
ful sugar here, had happened to have used 
Prof. Stewart’s process, why, the fame of 
that process would have gone all over the 
United States. He happened to have success 
without any such process while it was a bad 
season for you. There was not heat enough 
at the proper time. Mr. Porter happened to 
have a sandy soil where the reflection of the 
sun, on the sand produced sufficient heat to 
mature the juice and probably it is as much 
on that account as any other, that he was 
enabled to produce this sugar—sugar which 
I think has not been surppassed in quality 
anywhere. There seems to be no gum in it, 
and it is a pure, excellent article. On account 
of these conditions I have spoken of he ob- 
tained the juice which gave him this sugar. 
Now I only refer to this to say asI said be- 
fere, that if Mr. Porter had accidentally used 
the Stewart process, and had produced this 
sugar, you would have gone crazy over it. 
Phore is one thing that I can say in reference 
to Mr. Stewart. He certainly hasa very cap- 
tivating way of getting his process before 
the public, though I must say he has been 
very unfortunate in not supplying what he 
has sometimes been paid for. I have no 
doubt he is a man of some science, but he 
is a man of mighty poor business qualifica- 
tions, as most of you who have had dealings 
with him can testify. The idea which he 
advanced that he can in afew minutes make 
all our farmers sugar makers, is simply ab- 
surd, and preposterous! NowI know that 
this is very plain language, but the idea that 
a man with a few simple directions can tell 
you all there is to know in relation to sugar 
making so that you can go to work and make 
an excellent quality of sugar or sirup giving 
10 or 11 pounds of sugar to the gallon as he 
states, of sirup such as farmers manufacture, 
i, I repeat, simply ridiculous. This sugar 
making is something that requires skill, long 
ptactice, and great study, if you are to be 
uniformly successful. I tell you further that 
before sugar making from sorgo becomes a 
great and permanent industry in this coun- 
try,"you must be educated up to it; I tell you 
that this busifiess has got to be taught to 
your som® through your state industrial insti- 
tutions and through your sugar house work. 
I say to you further the very plan that your 
President is pursuing in sending his sons 
down into Louisiana to take actual lessons in 
sugar making, is one which some of you 
ought so adopt and follow. It cannot be 
learned by any patent process. I tell you 
gentlemen there is no royal road to sugar 
making any more than there is to learning, 
to education, or to skill in any industry, and 
the sooner the farmers interested in this in- 
dustry understand that it requires study, 
thought, education, skill, the sooner they will 
meet with success, the sooner this will be- 
come a growing and paying industry in this 
country. Iask you, gentlemen, to recollect 
that although this may be a new boom for 
this business, that we have had some 
some little experience in it in former years. 
Go back with me twenty years and you will 
agree with me that it is well to go slow. 
Twenty years ago there was about the same 
boom in this country in regard to sugar 
making that there is now. I was publishing 
an agricultural paper at the time—the same 
that I am now publishing—and I had a good 
deal to say upon the subject, in that I saw 
plenty of sorgo sugar then. We had plenty 
of sirup and throughout the country there 
was just about the same interest manifested 
that there is now. But gentlemen the interest 
died ; the right man did not take hold of it. 
The necessity for educating, skill, experiments 
as to the time of cutting the cane, etc., was not 
manifest then. Capital, skill and experience 
did not go into the business then hand in 
hand. Men had their one and two horse 
mills, and their small evaporators, and made 
enough for their families and immediate 
neighbors, but that was about all, and the 
first thing we knew the whole thing fell flat, 
and I say it was simply because tke people 
had not been educated up to the fact, that it 
requires skill, to: make sugar. Now in 
these days of the revival of theinterest in the 
sorgo industry, I say as an enterprising, 
cautious, prudent people we must not go too 
fast. We must not havé another wet blanket 
thrown over this industry, I do not wish to 
be understood as saying that. there is any 
danger of it, but I do believe that if we sup- 
pose that we are going to learn to make su- 
gar by anybody’s process we are going to be 
disappointed in our calculations, and we are 
going backwards igstead of forward. Now 
gentlemen as-I am the publisher of the only 
paper specially devoted to this subject in 
America, I have had information, perhaps, 
from wider sources than most of you; I have 
had information from Nova Scotia, from 


Canada, from Oregon and from California as| not disposed to run the risk of a dearth 


well as from all of the States, and I dono 
believe that Mr. Wilcox can find a score of 


men in the United States who think as he, harro 


does—that the recommendations of Prof. 
Steward, or the process which he recom- 
mends is advisable for them to pursue. I 
know that-such has been the general verdict, 


.If he has something that will enable us to 


make sugar why, try it of course, but don’t 
base too strong calculations upon its success. 
In the first place, gentlemen, before you make 
sugar you have got tolearn to make a good 


article of sirap. Don’t sll.of you,go orazy| other places, this green fodder is being 


upon making sugar, and always bear in mind 
that before you can read you must learn your 


noe | very essen-| will 
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letters, and in | Li your letters remember 
that A comes first, ‘You mast. then learn how 


must all learn how to make a splendid sirup 
that will then have a commercial value. 
Our friend Russell told you, last evening, 
that his sirup was not made in the vacuum 
pan and yet on acceunt of its good-quality 
he took it to Chicago, where he got 50 ote a 
gallon for an article that he would 
have been glad to have sold for 45 ots.; what 
he did you can do, with the same skill and 
same care. If you make a good~ article of 
sirup your sugar is coming. The idea that 
every sort of sirup contains cane or crystal- 
lizable is ridiculous. You might as 
well undertake to make a whistle out of a 
pig’s tail as to make sugar from poor 
sirup (Laughter). Don’t be fooled with the 
idea that from every gallon of sirup you 
make there is 8 or 10 pounds of sugar in it 
as.Mr. Stewart tells you, whether there has 
been a reversion in it or not, for it is an 
absurd idea. It is like going down into my 
pocket to get one hundred dollars when 
there are not one hundred cents in it 
(Laughter). First you must know when is 
the proper time to cut your cane next how 
shall it be worked so there shall be no re- 
version of the cane sugar into grape sugar, 
and again how long can it stand after it is 
cut without reverting to grape sugar, and 
what shall be done in order to save all the 
cane suger in it. We know well enough 
that the sugar is there but we don’t know ex- 
actly how to manage so as to get it at the 
right time and keep it. We are going to 
learn about it, we are going to know how to 
plant, how to cultivate, when to cut, so as to 
save all there is in it, and then Professor 
Stewart can take it if he wishes, but if the 
cane sugar is not there no human being can 
get any out. 

Mr. Wood—I would like to ask Gov. Colman 
a question. First, when is the time to cut 
and second how long can it stand? 

Gov. Colman—lIt is very easy to answer 
that. You want to cut it when it has the 
most cane or crystallzable sugar in it (laugh- 
ter). Now then you have an Agricultural 
College in this state. Your latitude is differ- 
ent from the latitude of Missouri, different 
from the latitude of Illinois, and you should 
have cane planted on your Agricultural. Col- 
lege farm, and the chemist of that - 
tion should cut.the cane in its diffe: sta- 
ges and by analysis, should ascertain at what 
particular stage there is the most cane juice 
in it. I believe that the proper time is gen- 
erally found to be when it is about Fipe, A owt 
the seed are just becoming hard, that I 
is what Prof. Scoville said, and others say; 
and by the way, every member of this conven- 
tion ought to read Prof. Scoville’s essay for it 
is a very valuable one. He cut the cane at 
different stages of ripeness and then analyzed 
the juice. He says there is just the right 
time to do this, and it is very important to 
know when that time is, and if at that time, 
you have large enough mills,and large enough 
evaporators, to rush it right through, you 
will then have a much better result than at 
any other time, although there may be some 
method of preserving the juice which we 
know nothing of now. 

Mr. Wood—I don’t think Ool. Colman 
has answered the question when to cut the 
cane, certainly not satisfactorily to my mind, 
From actual experience for a number of years 
I have found that the cane we usually work 
first, if we commence work when about 
half of the heads have turned black, without 
waiting for the whole crop to be fully ripe— 
we have had the best results in sugar. When 
about half of the heads are ripe perhaps the 
other half will be about one half ripe, and I 
have usually commenced at that stage and 
have always had the best success in granula- 
tion about that time. 

Mr. Wernli—I ask this question because 
I know of the importance of the subject, to 
the Agricultural College of Iowa. I came to 
Minniesota to learn from experienced men, 
I know you have gone ahead, and the schools 
will follow as is generally the case. Our 
schools are not as practical as they might be. 
I am a teacher, having taught horticulture 
for years. I came to learn and tocommence 
at the bottom. I want to know when to cut 
cane. I am supposed to know when itis ripe, 
but is that the time according to the experi- 
ence of these gentlemen when it should be 
cut, in order to get the best results. These 
and a number of questions I would like to 
have answered. 

The President-—I will answer the question, 
when the seed is in the hardening dough 
state, is. the time when I have found the 

t sugar in the cane. 
“A Member—My experience has been that 
I have met Mi the best success when the 
cane was d ipe. 


oo . 3 
‘[To be éontinued. } 














Agricultural. 








Sowing Fodder Corn. 
. Corn for green feeding ought to be 
sown throughouf July, andef late years 
‘a majérity of Aarmers-eud this ma- 
jority is growing larger and larger—are 


-of pasturage in September, when an 
acre or so of corn sown broadcast and 
rrowed in, or what may be better, 
tect them against it. 
The product of a single acre, beginning 
to cut it when it is from three to four 
feet in height, and fedin the yard or 
stalls, would surprise those unaccus- 
tomed to providing this fodder for this 
‘serious time of need, 


drilled in, can 


In pergons of New England an 
New York, as well as here and there in 










erable information, and regard it so 
farina v favorable light. But, as 
we have said on various occasions, we 
do not advise a general resort to this 
mode, attended as it is by considerable 
outlay; until those who have givenit a 
fair trial of two, three, or four years, 
shall testify toand show indisputably 
the advantage which they derive from 
it. Meantime do not neglect the fodder 
sowing su ited above, which asarule 
will come in so advantageously in Sep- 
tember and the greater part of October. 
This will go far in sustaining the cattle 
ata —— period, so as to put them 
in a first-rate condition with which to 
enter upon that period when pastures 
have commonly lost their nutritious 
value, and we began -with the pump- 
kins, offal, potatoes, etc—Germantown 
Telegraph. 





Farm Notes. 

Over 3,000 persons are raising tobacco 
in Wisconsin, and the crop of 1880 is 
valued at $2,000,000. This will doubt- 
less be news to many who have not 
heretofore regarded Wisconsin as a 
tobacco growing State. 

The Italian government has monopo- 
lized the trade in tobacco in that coun- 
try, and it buys largely of Kentucky, 
Virginia, and Ohio growth. The cele- 
brated “Cavour” cigars, constituting 
three-fourths of all used in ry are 
made from Kentuckey leaf. At Milan 
are made the “straw cigars” from Vir- 
ginia tobacco, and the “Havana cigars” 
are made from Qhio leaf. There are 
eight principal manufactories in the 
kingdom, which produce daily six mil- 
lion cigars. The consumer buys them 
at about a cent apiece. 

When the leaves of the tobacco plant 
are abont as large as a man’s hand, it is 
time to be on the alert for worms, and 
this is generally in July or the first half 
of August. The parent of this worm 
is a large brown moth, nearly as large 
as a humming bird. It is nocturnal in 
its habits, and may be seen hoveri 
over the plants in the twilight, as we 
as visiting patches of Jamestown 
weeds and petunia beds, honeysuckle 
vines, etc. The are deposited on 
the under side of the leaf and hatch out 
in 24 hours, whén the worm begins at 
once to feed on the plant... 

Every. farmer should procure a book 
in which to paste i¢ultural scraps. 
one in reaidng a pet will see a 

of things Jre will wish to re- 
‘member. He will perhaps see suagest- 
ions the value of which he will desire 
to test, or hints which he will want 
to be governed by in future opertaions, 
and yet, after reading the papers he will 
throw it down and probably never see 
itagain. In sucha case all the valuable 
articles will be lost. To prevent such 
a loss, every reader should clip from 
the papers such articles as he desies to 
preserve and remember, and paste them 
in a scrap-book, Such a book at the 
end of a year or two will be very in- 
teresting and valuable. 


Job R. Smith, of Coleraine, Mass., 
who entered a crop of corn for State 
premium, says he plowed up a piece of 
grass land that did not yield over a ton 
of hay to the acre. It was planted May 
10th and 11th, thirty loads of barn-yard 
manure applied, also 800 pounds of a 
special fertilizer which cost $6.30, using 
a tablespoonful in the hill. Ten quarts 
of the Holden variety of corn were 

lanted. It was hoed the first time 

ay 28, cultivated June 5, thinned out 
to four stalks in the hill, hoed 
July 18, cut up Sept. 3, husking finished 
Sept. 28. The yield was 180 bushels of 
ears that meighed sixty-tmo pounds to 
the bushel, shelled. Of corn fodder 
7280 pounds were produced, worth $25. 
whole crop worth $99, cost of raising 
and fertilizers $59, net profit $40. 

The census bulletin on agriculture 
just issued shows that the past ten 
years have been the most remarkable 
eee of agricultural growth in the 

istory of our country. The entire ce- 
real product of the United States has 
made the enormous advance of nearly 
one hundred pei cent. During the pre- 
ceding decade the increase was but 12 
per cent. while between 1850 and 1860 
it was 43 per cent. The yield of wheat 
alone has advanced from 287,000,000. to 
456,000,000 bushels, a gain of 73 percent. 
while the product of Indian corn has 
sprung from 760,000,000 to 1,772,000,000 
bushels, an increase of 133 per cent. 
The enormous productive capacity ef 
the great west and northwest is shown 
by the fact that seven-tenths of the en- 
tire wheat crop of the United States is 
gore in the states of Illinois, Ohio, 

ichi 


n, Minnesota, Iowa, California 


and Wisconsin; while the three states, 
Illinois, lowa and Missouri together pro- 
duced in 1879—the year covered by the 
census returns—upward of eight hun- 
dred million bushels of corn, or more 
than the yield of the entire country in 
1869. Verily the United States will be 
able to feed its own rapidly multiplyin 
ple, and also to supply Europe wi 
read and meat whenever needed. 


The curse of the country is not bank mo- 
nopoly alone, nor railroad monopoly, but a 
tendency to concentrate and cen e the 
wealth and power of the people, by means of 
monopolizing the wealth resources of the 
nation, and thereby commanding the politi- 
cal forces of the government. Nota branch 
of industry nor an element of soy ty 
but is under the ban of monoply. a 
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Official Grange Paper. 

Ata meeting of the executive committee of 
the Missouri State Grange, held in the city of 
St. Louis on the 3d day of December, 1880— 
all the members being present—it was agreed 
to accept the proposition, submitted by Col. 
Norman J. Colman, for publishing the official 
garee communications in the Rurat WoRLD 

ing the two ensuing years. 
A. M. Correy. 
Secretary of Executive Committee. 

Knob Noster, Mo., December 6, 1880. 

Rolla State Grange Resolutions. 

The Missouri State Grange, at its late ses- 
gion at Rolla, unanimously adopted the fol- 

owing : 

Whereas, Cotman’s Rurat Wortp was one 
ef the first papers in Missouri to espouse the 

cause, and to urge the farmers of the 
Biate to organize themselves into granges ; 
and 

Whereas, It has ever been the faithful, 
earnest and consistent friend of the 

and of the agricultural classes of the State, 
zealously laboring to advance every agricul- 
tural interest and to elevate the profession 
of agriculture to a higher standard ; there- 
fore, be it - 

Resolved, That the Missouri State Grange 
cordially indorses Couman’s Rurzat Worip 
and recommends it to the support of the 
Patrons of Husbandry of the State of Mis- 
souri. 





‘The Grange. 

We hear from many sources great 
surprise expressed at the rapid growth 
of public sen iment in favor of an 
equality of rights, and particularly in 
regard to the fact that progress seems 
more rapid in our agricultural districts 
than in the larger towns and cities, and 
we are requested to suggest a reason. 
We think the answer may be embodied 
in two words—“The Grange.” 

Silently and unobtrusively there is 
developing in our country an organiza- 
tion destined in the near future to ef. 
fect results, startling in their character, 
to the careless observer. The fact that 


during the past nine years the thought 
ful men and women from our farm 
homes have convened together on an 
exact equality toconsult upon questions 
pertaining to the better methods of 
government in the scool and State, may 
not have attracted general attention, 
but influences have been set in motion, 
incalculable in their results, and as we 
believe, incalculable for good. 

A list of the topics to be discussed 
during the year, at meetings where men 
and women meet as human beings, 
mutually interested in all that perfains 
to life and living, includes the follow- 
ing: Some advantages of a govern- 
mental system of savings banks, arbi- 
tration the true principle for individu- 
als and nations, compulsory education, 
how farmers may make the most of life, 
home part of education, limitation of 
ownership in land, experience and re- 
‘views. 

We know of no better form of club. 
or no association that suggests such 
possibilities of unsefulness, as_ the 
grange, and our earnest hope is, that 
he earnest women of rich and varied 
experiences, to-day living in our farm 
homes, may appreciate and use this or- 
ganization and render it strong and 
pure.—Ex. 
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The Grange and Co-Operation. 

There exists now, and did at the time 
the grange was organized, immense 
combinations, which, by a system of co- 
Operation, are enabled to control the 
price paid for and sold for, and manipu- 
late every minutia of trade, transporta- 
tion and distribution of the world’s 
products with perfect ease and har- 
mony. 

These are great examples of co-opera- 
tion, to which no one would object if 
they did not digress from their own 
legitimate spheres of action. But all 
experience proves that where the power 
of co-operation is applied by one great 
class, 41] other classes in any way con- 
nected with them must apply the same 
power, or else the natural laws are sub- 
verted into personal uses, 

The farmer, as a class, is connected 
with all other classes, while all classes 
but the farmers are applying this great 
power of vo-operation, which, as a nat- 
ural sequence, operates to their gain 
and the detriment of the farmer. 

These combinations are dividing the 
profits on the farmer’s labor among 
themselves as may suit their interests 
or fancy. This is co-operation used 
for oppréssion, but nevertheless proves 
that it possesses a power when applied 
to any enterprise. The founders of the 
grange were fully aware the great nat- 
ural law of “demand and supply” was 
crippled bythe co-operation of boards 
of trade and corporate associations, 
and wisely determined to make the 

ange the means of placing the pro- 

ucer on an equal footing with those 
who were controlling both consump- 
tion and production, by offering them 
an organization through which as per- 
fect and complete a system of co-opera- 
tion may be operated as has been by 
corporations and stock companies, 
boards of trade and exchanges, for 
many years. 

The grange, therefore, is a co-opera- 
tive as well as a social institution. It 
could not be less and accomplish any- 
thing of importance. No social, educa- 
tional, or business enterprise can be 
successfully prosecuted without co-op- 
eration. Aside from the grange, to-day 
the farmers of America have absolute- 
lyo organization or means of apply- 
my wer of co-operation. 

he benefits, which have been and 
are being obtained in this way, is no 
roportion of the zeal and fidelity to 
he principles as actually shown by 
our members. But enough has been 
accomplished that if the grange was to 
be ir wed exterminated, the farmers 
of the country would be amply repaid 
for all time and labor in the work. 
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Grange Notes. 

Lebanon Grange. No. 348 Ills., confer- 
red the first degree upon six new Ccah- 
didates a few days since. 

Doves Creek Grange, Georgia, now 
numbers 200 members and has eigtheen 
applications for the next meeting. 

Granye No. 461, Green co., Pa. reports 
39 initiations since January Ist, 1881, 
with seven more petitions now on 
hand. 

Bro. A. L. Rose, worthy master of 
the Texas State Grange is actively at 
work in the field, he reports that he has 
organized a new grange in Tarrant Co., 
with splendid prospects. 

The Patrons of Columbia co. , Pa. are 
arranging for asupply-house. A lot ha: 
been purchased in the village of Blooms 
burg, upon which buildings wi!! he eree 
ted. They contemplate shipping grain 
and all farm products, 

Bro. J, J. Woodman, worthy master 
of the National Grange, addressed a 
mammoth grange picnic at Port Stanley, 
Canada, a few days since. Over seven 
thousand persons were present and 
much enthusiasm prevailed, 


The eighth annual tri-State pos 
and exhib.tion will be held at William: 
Grove, Pu., commencing August 2!) 
and closing Sept. 2, 1881. As usual un 
der the able management of Bro. R. H 
Thomas, secretary of the Pennsylvani: 
State Grange it will no doubt be a great 
success, 


The board of directors of the Kansas 
State Fair Association have appropriat- 
ed $600 to be divided into premiums 
by the executive committee of the State 
Grange, and to be awarded to the sub- 
ordinate granges making the best dis- 
play of farm products at the Kansas 
State Fair to be held at Topeka, Sept. 
12th to 17th. More recognition. 

— 0-9 Doe 
The grangeis the best agency the farm 
ers ever had to bring them close to- 
gether, teaching them to depend upon 
each other, learning from euch other 
and helping each other. It exemplifies 
the advantages and blessings of a um- 
ted community. By coming closer to 
gether, men know each other better 
and have more confidence in their 
neighbors. It breaks down party spir- 
it, and eradicates party prejudice; makes 
us to feel that our interests are one, and 
that “in union there is strength.” Safe- 
ty is only found in truth — right. If 
all of the best farmers in the neighbor- 
hood would unite in a live grange, it 
would pave the way for great intellect- 
ual and moral advancements. In a 
country governed by the geste, liberty 
will alone be perpetuated by the great 
mass becoming thoroughly imbued with 
political economy, and prepared to take 
their part in the government.--Grange 
Visitor. 





What admirable qualifications Chauncey 
M. Depew possesses for the position of Sen- 
ator from New York, says Horatio Sey- 
mour: “Mr. Depew, in whose interest mon- 
ey is said to have been used, is a clever man 
—a very clever man, indeed—but not such 
a one.I fancy, as the people of the State 
would like to have represent them in the 
United States Senate He has represented 
the New York Central railroad in Albany 
eyery winter for years. He has been there 
to protect the interests of the road, and is | 
very familiar with legislative peculiarities. 
and the methodsin vogue for influencing 
iegislation. A man holding sucha position 
must have—well, an extremely flexible con- 
science.” This is Mr. Seymour’s way of say- 
ing that Depew is the man whom Vanderbilt, 
the great monopolist, has employed to work 
nis schemes through the New York Legisla- 
ture, often by means of bribery and other 
corrupt influences. 


> oo 
William H. Vanderbilt, of New York, owns 
some $60,000,000 worth of United States 
bonds. Nine millions of this amount repre- 
sents the premium on the bonds, most of 
which has been obtained by Vanderbilt him- 
self, At five per cent., this would make a 
nice little income of $3,000,000 per year; 
property and income both exempt from tax- 
ation. And this represents but a portion of 
the property of the great railroad monopo- 
list. 
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Che Poultry Dari 


The Moulting S:ason. 


EpIToR RuRAL WORLD: During the 
hot, dry weather of summer both young 
and old fowls should be well cared for. 
Many of the adult fowls have begun 
the annual moult, and if they are ina 
low, debilitated state, which many are 
at this season of the year, their moult- 
ing will be very slow, and probably 
many will succumb to the ravages of 
cholera, unless well cared for during 
this period. 

Without doubt the moulting season, 
that is when fowls are casting off their 
old and producing a new coat of feath- 
ers, is the most trying season that adult 
fowls have to contend with. It isa 
very great strain on their constitutions 
to produce a full coat of feathers in the 
course of a month or two, and especially 
when there are large numbers together, 
or where they are confined to very limit- 
ed quarters, and can get but a very 
meager supply of bugs, worms, whole- 
some green food, etc. This being the 
case we should study their wants and 
ascertain as near as possible what is 
the best treatment for them during this 
critical period. 7 

During the moulting there is some fe- 
ver and the fowls should have cool, 
shady retreats, with a liberal supply of 
pure cool water which should be kept 
in the shade and handy to the fowls at 
all times. Their diet should be of a 
cooling nature. but at thesame time nu- 
tritious, in order that their digestive or- 
gans be not impaired by digesting an 
unnecessary amount of food to sustain 
life as well as produce feathers. If pos- 
sible give them an extensive range over 
meadows and pastures where they may 
get a large supply of insect food.and at 
morning a liberal feeding of a mixture 
of one-half each corn meal and wheat 
bran well mixed and thoroughly scald- 
ed with boiling water, and at evening a 
good feeding of oats or wheat screen- 























such food from the harvest fields, grain 
stacks, ete. 

If fowls are confined to very limited 
quarters while moulting, they should 
not only be liberally fed as above, but 
they should be supplied daily witha 
few meat scraps and bones finely bro- 
ken, to supply the place of insect food so 
necessary in the production of feathers. 
Liberal feeding and good management 
pays well at this season of the year. 

siberal feeding now not only short- 
ens the moulting period, but saves many 
fowls from disease and death and the 
earlier the moult is over the sooner the 
hens begin to lay again. If managed so 
as to get through the moult very early 
in the season, the hens will begin to lay 
and supply their owners with a liberal 
supply of eggs late in the summer and 
early fall when eggs are generally scarce 
and command high prices. Hens do 
not lay while in the midst of moult, 
consequently good fresh eggs command 
high prices during the moulting season. 

Liberal feeding and good manage- 
ment not only pays with the adult 
fowls now, but with the young and 
growing stock also. Feed all well now, 
and the cockerels not needed for home 
consumption, should be sold as soon as 
they become of good large frying size. 
ther will sel! for paying prices now, 
while it kept for the winter market 
they will likely be sold at a loss ; besides 
if theearlier ones are sold now they 
are out of the way of the younger ones 
and they have a better chance to make 
ood fowls for the fall market. It is 
est to market those not wanted for 
next year’s breeding purposes by the 
middle of November, as the large cit 
markets are generally overstocked wit 
backbones, spare ribs, &c., from the 
pork packing establishments during 
the winter months, besides large quan- 
tities of cheap beef are sold by the quar- 
ter during this season of the year; con- 
sequently the poultry market is gener- 
ally dull during winter. 

G. W. PLEASANTS. 

Wright City, Mo. 
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Bee Notes. 

The Italian bee was the first imported into 
America in September, 1859, and ever since, 
importation and home-breeding of queens 
has been constantly gaining, until at present 
the supply rather exceeds the demand, and 
importers are opening a new field by intro- 
ducing other races of bees, 

Preparations for suceessful wintering must 
commence in spring, a8 soonas the honey 
season opens. All colonies must be kept 
strong. A good “bee keeper will not permit 
his bees to be reduced in numbers, either by 
natural or artificial swarming; neither will 
he extract the honey from the brood apart- 
ment. 


A dry pit is very well adapted for winter- 
ing bees, even though it be not wholly se- 
care from frost; the temperature will be 
much milder and more uniform than in the 
open air or cellar; the bees will be more se- 
cure from any disturbance and will be pro- 
tected from the piercing cold winds, which 
cause more injury than the greatest degree 
of cold, where the air is calm. 


With the use of the many improvements 
in bee-keeping within the last few years the 
honey crops cf this country may be increased 
ten fold. And yet none need fear overpro- 
duction. Honey has become astaple. The 
home demand and consumption is on the in- 
crease largely each year. ‘The exportation of 
honey to foreign countries has become a suc- 
cess and American honey is in good demand 
at paying prices. The California honey crop 
will be quite small this year, while last sea- 
son’s crop is about allconsumed. The pros- 
pects are favorable for good prices and steady 
demand for all the honey that we can pos- 
sibly get 

As soon asa swarm is fairly clustered, it 
should be hived, before the scouts return, 
who have been sent out to find a suitable 
home. If they have clustered upon a limb 
of a tree, which the owner is willing to cut 
off, it is easily done by sawing it off with as 


Apiarp. 








| little jar as posseble, and laying it in front of 


their future home. A little smoke may be 
used to drive them in. The hive should be 
cool and clean, and placed in the shade. A 
new swarm will often desert a hive, if left in 
the sun after hiving. Where the owner has 
ahive of comb, free from moth worms, it 
should be given toa new colony, for while 
they are building one pound of comb, they 
will store 20 lbs, of honey. 


At the time of honey-gathering, if obliged 
to build new combs at the outside of the 
brood-nesf, the bees quite frequently con- 
struct it with drone cells. This is one of the 
forcible arguments in favor of the use of 
comb foundation. Of course, when bees are 
determined to have drone cells, they will 
build them, even though they have to cut 
away worker cells to get room to do so; but, 
as arule, drone comb can be almost entirely 
excluded from the hive, by using good worker 
foundation, to be given no faster then they 
can work it out. If itis desirable that the 
queen occupy it, place it alternately in the 
center of the brood-nest; if desired for hon- 
ey storing, then place at the sides of the 
brood-nest next the hive.-—American Bee 
Journal. 


Where Are You Going to Spend the 
Summer? 

How many times we hear this question 
asked by friends or our own immediate fam- 
ily. And, indéed, it’s a great relief during 
these hot,sultry days, to think that after 
this year of labor, we can have a short so- 
journ, after the vexations, hurry and busile 
of active businegs life, and with family or 
friends retire to the mountains, to the lakes, 
or any of the numerous resorts of pleasure 
and comfort (in which this country abounds) 
for a breath of fresh air, that so recuperates 
our energies as to almost make new men and 
women of us, and brightens our home and 
business life. 

Realizing, therefore, what so many want, 
the old and reliable Bee Line Route (com- 
prising the C, C. C. & I. Ry. and I. & St. L. 
R. R.) comes forward to say that a great 
variety of excursion and tourists’ tickets, at 
low rates, have been placed on gale at all 
the principal points, that will meet the 
wants of all. They reach west to the Rockies, 
notth to the most prominent resorts in and 
around the great lakes, east to the far-famed 
Niagara Falls, St. Lawrence river and White 
Mountains, and to the sea shore. 





Bee Line ticket, in elegant, easy riding 
coaches, Woodruff & Wagner drawing-room 
and sleeping coaches, and Horton reclining 
chair cars. 

If the agent nearest your home does not 
have these tickets, write for rates of fare, 
maps and time-tables, and any’@ther infor- 
formation desired, to A. J. Smith, general 
passenger t, Bee Line Route; Cleveland, 
Ohio, or D. 








ings, unless they can get asufficiency of 
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NYE ON THE COMET. 

The versatile editor of the Boomerang 
saw the comet the other morning under 
peculiar circumstances, which he thus 
describes: 

Yesterday morning between 3 and 4 
o'clock we were called from our bed by 
the presence of a sorrel cow with an in- 
adequate tail in the grounds of our win- 
ter palace. 

She had eaten a row of tube roses and 
some mignonette to sweeten her breath, 
and was just smelling of the statue of 
Eli Perkins, which stands on the west 
side of our boulevard, when wecame up 
behind her with a bed slat and smote 
her on the snoot. 

While merrily romping with her over 
the velvety lawn, our attention was 
suddenly called to a large $250 comet, 
northwest by nor’, and about three feet 
above the horizon, with its tail over the 
dashboard. 

When first seen it was in perihelion 
with the dome of the court house, but 
while we watched it, either the court 
house changed its position or we did, 
and the space became more clearly de- 
fined. 

Somé are of thé opinion that this 
comet is the one that appeared about 
twenty-five years ago, but our own idea 
is that itis a new one that has never 
been used. 

It is something the style of Roscoe 
Conkling, with a more subdued and 
pensive air, however, and is making 
good time. 

It has a nucleus that shines with a 
nebulous light. It also carries withita 
hyperbola and a parabola, in a common 
valise. 

A well-known astronomer claims that 
this is a comet which, according to the 
books, was not due yet for 1,500 years. 
There must be some mistake, however, 
unless it lost something when it was 
here 500 years ago and has returned to 
see if it cannot find it. Still its running 
time may have been changed in or- 
der to stir up competition with other 
comets. 

We had not time to fully investigate 
the wonderful celestial phenomenon, 
as people began to pass where we were 
taking observations, and noticing our 
simple costume called the attention of 
other people to us, and in a short timea 
large and demonstrative audience had 
gathered near us, which disturbed our 
scientific researches and concluded the 
early morning session. 
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Are We an Advertising Nation? 

“Can I see the patriot of this printin’ 
mill?” inquired a man with a forty 
|mule power voice, yesterday afternoon, 
at the EAGLE counting room. 

“We're all in that line; what would 
you like?” replied one of the clerks. 

“I’m an orator,” said the stranger. 
“I’m doin’ a big Fourth of July busi- 
ness this year, and I want to makea 
contract to advertise your paper.” 

“T reckon not,” replied the clerk. “We 

don’t care for that sort of thing.” 
* “Do you upin six speeches for sixty. 
Ring you in three times just before ap- 
plause in each speech for seventy-five, 
or have you followed by prolonged en- 
thusiasm for a hundred and fifty. I’ve 
got two clothing stores and a barber 
shop, and if Ican get you and a patent 
medicine, I’m big winner on the day. 
Make it a hundred for prolonged ap- 
plause and I’ll throw in an uproarious 
laughter. Come!” 

“TI don’t see how you're going todo it,” 
suggested the mystified clerk. 

“Easy as grease! I would say, ‘And 
now, fellow citizens, the very tree that 
George Washington shinned in escaping 
from the carnage of Fort Greene throws 
a shadow on the celebrated clothing 
house of Blobbs, Dobbs, Brother & Co., 
while the peaceful razor of Simon Stern 
flashes where flashed the brutal bayo- 
nets of the hireling Hessian, and the 
gore of that frightful field has blended 
its colors in the ready made suits for 
cash of Single & Sing, wholesale and re- 
tail, while Pop’s Stomach Bitters as- 
suage the grief of a mourning genera- 
tion, and the Brooklyn Eagle sings the 
proud squawk of freedom for the 
millions who’—and there I’m going to 
ring in some sewing machine company, 
or a first class hotel, if I can get the 
order.” 

“Couldn’t you say’ more about the 
Eagle for the money ?” asked the clerk 
with an eye single to business. 

“How much do yeu expect ?” demand- 
ed the orator, indignantly. 

“You might get in the subscription 
prices aud the advertising rates, with a 
brief description of the editorial policy 
and our facilities for getting news, be- 
side a schedule of our prices for job 
work, and the advantages of the Sun- 
day paper as an advertising medium. 
I'll furnish you with a list of stock- 
holders and the names of the employes, 
and you might examine the files for 
anything else you’d like to throw. in.” 

“Couldn’t do it for that money,” re- 
sponded the orator making a hurried 
calculation on the margin of the Fourth 


Edition ; “at least, I couldn’t eset it 
on prolonged applause, or tproarious 
laughter, or even laughter, or even en- 
thusiasm. I might run it through the 
speech, or could give part of it in one 
speech and part in another?” 

“Don’t think we can trade, then,” 
said the clerk, with a disappointed 





1r. 

“You wouldn’t care to have it slipped 
in with a burst of eloquence on Dust 
& Silver’s coal and wood yard? I'll 
tell you what Pildo. Come, now. I'll 
put itin with a couple of seaside re- 
sorts and a fish stand, for a hundred.” - 

“Won’t do,” said the clerk, positively. 
“Tt must go in all alone and must have 
——— after the advertising rates and 
wildest enthusiasm after the job office.” 


can’t make thoseterms with the com-| 
mittees. Do you know beg | about 
this restaurant below? Think I could, 
get ’em fora ten or twenty?” | 

“I reckon, if you take it out in trade.” | 

‘Good enough!” cried the orator ' 
brightening up. “That’s better than no} 
speech. Much obliged, old man! So} 
long!” 

Verily are we a nation of advertisers. 
—Brooklyn Eagl». 

——_—-- © ~~ 
The Fly. 

Much has been said of the fly of the 
period, but few write about him who 
are bald-headed. 

Hence we say a word. Itis of no use 
any more to deny the horrible truth. 
Although beautiful as a peri in other 
ways, our tresses on top have succumb- 
ed to the inclemency of the weather, 
and our massive brow is slowly creep- 
ing over toward the back of our neck. 
Nature makes all things even. Ifa 
man be possessed of such ravishing 
beauty and such winning ways that his, 
power might become dangerous, she 
makes him bald-headed. 

That is our fix. 

When we.have our hat on and go 
chasing down the street with that 
camel glide of ours, every one asks who 
that noble-looking Apollo with the 
deep and melancholly eye is; but when 
we are at the office with our hat hung 
up on the French, walnut sideboard, 
and the sun comes softly in through 
the rosewood shutters and lights up the 
shellac polish on our intéllectual dome, 
we are not so pretty. ' 

Then it is that the fly, with gentle 
tread and seductive song, comes and 
prospects around on our bump of self- 
esteem, and tickles us and makes us 
mad. 4 

When we get where forbearance 
ceases to be a virtue, we haul off and 
slap the place where he was, while he 
goes over to the inkstand and snickers 
at us. After he has waded around in 
the carmine ink awhile he goes back to 
the bump of spirituality and makes 
some red marks over it. 

Having laid off his claim under the 
new mininglaw he proceeds to sink on 
y - 

If we write anything bitter these 
days;if we say aught of our fellow 
man that is disagreeable or unjust, and 
for which we afterwards get licked, it 
is because at times we get exasperated 
and are not responsible. 

If the fly were large and weighed 200 

pounds, and came in here and told us 
that if we didn’t take back what we 
said about him he would knock out the 
Window with our remains and let us 
fall a hundred feet into the busy street, 
it wouldn’t worry us so much, because 
then we could strangle him with one 
hand while we wrote a column editorial 
on Conkling with the other. Wedo 
that frequently. But a little fragile in- 
sect, with no home and no parents, and 
only four or five million brothers and 
sisters, gains on our confidence, and 
then tickles our scalp till we have to 
write with a sheet of tar roofing over 
our head. 
Then he comes in and helps us read 
our proof. We don’t want him to help, 
but he insists on making corrections 
and putting in punctuations in the 
wrong place, and putting full stops 
where they knock the sense all out of 
the paragraph. 

If the fly could be removed from our 
pathway, we would march along in our 
journey to the tomb in a way that 
would be the envy and admiration of 
the civilized world. As it is, we feel 


that we are not making a very hand- 
some record.— Boomerang. 








Your Summer Vacation. 


For the purpose of assisting the 
American people to decide the impor- 
tant questions of how, when, and where 
to spend the summer vacation, the pas- 
senger department of the Wabash, St. 
Louis and Pacific Railway hasissued a 
very handsome pocket guide, called 
“The Tourist,” which contains more 
valuable information of a general char- 
acter on this subject than any similar 
work ever published. 

Every noted resort East, West, North, 
or South, is described and illustrated in 
amanner consistent with its impor- 
tance, and a complete list of ronts and 
rates shown in all directions. A copy 
will be mailed free to everyone by send- 
ing address to H. C. Townsend, Gen’l 
Passenger Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 

—————* -— o _— 

Perry Davis’ Parn-Kinuek is an excellent 
regulator of the stomach and bowels, and 
should always be kept on hand, especially at 
this season of the year, when so many suffer 
from bowel complaints. There is nothing so 
quick to relieve attacks of cholera. 

Sold at only 25 cents a bottle, by druggists 
generally. 





| reached a sale of 50,000 copies in te 


AGENTS WANTED 


t 
stockings, with HEEL and TOE complete, 2 
20 minutes. It will also knit a great variety of fancy~ 
work for which there is always a ready market. Send 
for circular and terms to the Twombly Knitting 


—_ 


The Hon. J. A. Dacus’ illustrated 
the James and Younger Brothers, 
by N. D. Thompson & Co., St. 


Liveg of 
Published 
I 0uig, hag 


. A on Mont 
The demand is wonderful. Book agents ~~ 


reaping a rich harvest with it. 16-13 
Tm _ 
Buy tbe Improved Howe Scales—acknoyw| 
edged the best made. Borden, Selleck &C 
genera) agents, St. Louis, Mo. ~ 
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Kills Lice, 
Ticks and all 
Parasites that @ 
infest Sheep. 


Vastly Superior to 
Tobacco, Sul- 
phur, etc. 


This — 4 prevents scratching 
and greatly improves the qual- z 
ity of the wool. From one to 
two gallons of the Dip prop-j — 
erly diluted with water wil! begs 
ment to dip one hun- . 4 . 

red sheep, so that the cost of dipping is a mere trifle and 
sheep owners will find that they are amply repaid b; 
angered health of their flocks” vad tytaateden 

irculars sent, post-paid, upon application, giving ful! a. 

rections for its use; also certificates of prominent shee 
growers who have used — quantities of the Dip, ang 
Pronounce it the most effective and reliable exterminator of 
scab and © Mat diseases of sheep. 

+ MALLINCERODT & CO., St. Louis, Mo 
Can be had through all C ission Houses and Druggiss 


MA Lees Obes prepress At .Vowl 


CHEAPEST AND prgy 
me iN THE MARKET, 
CARBOLIC 
S13 EP DIP 








OFFICE OF 


A.J. CHILD, 


GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT 


ST. LOUIS,MO. 
—tt—— 
SULKY HAY RAKES. 


The Hamilton 
rake. 

pth past six yars we 
have sold Thousands of these 
rakes with Perfect Satisfac- 
tion in every case. The Lock 
Lever is Simple and Durable, 
Easily Managed and Certain 
in operation. The wheels are 
very high, admitting of 
the largest windrows. It 
has 20 oil tempe re spring 
steel teeth, fastene in the 
rake head so as to pre- 
clude the possibility of 
breaking. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Price on cars or boat 
in t. Louis $23 U0. 


A. J. CHILD. 
——ttt——_ 
Sorghum Mills, Evapora- 
tors Pans, and Fur- 
nace Fixtures 


sulky hay 


Before making your pwr- 
chases of Cane Millsand Fix- 
tures, send for our price list of 
Standard Sorghum Machinery 
money saved for Farmers who 
can pay cash for goods. 


ttt 
A.J. CHILD 
209 Market Street. 


E. T. Hollister & Co., 


Fruit and Produce 


Commission Merchants, 


805 and 807 Broadway, St. Louis, Mo, 
18-52 


SPRAGUE’S 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT. 
OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. 


716N. Fifth St-, 8t., Louis Oppo Union Market. 
Rooms 5vc, 75c and $1. 


BCSS DINNER 250 


FRAZER 
AXLE GREASE. 


SEIS Shinn 


24-52 














EVERYWHERE to sell 
the best Family Knit- 


ing Machine ever invented. Will knit a pair of 





HEDGES’ NEW BOOK. 
Cox. Norman J. Couman: Where can I get 
Hedges’ book on the manufacture of sorgo? 
What will itcost? Address, J. S. MoKinsy, 
Caddo Grove, Johnson Co., Texas. 
Send $1 to I. A. Hedges, 2004 Broadway, 


f 


BOName on, 10c. Clinton Bros , 
Conn. 34 


Machine Co., 409 Washingten St., Bostun, Mass. 
a week. 


1°-13-lo38m-21t 
72 $12 a day at home easily ma 
Costl 
ugusta, 


outfit free. Address True & C 
aine. BO-A2 





All Gold Chromo & Lit’g. Cards, no 2 alike. 
*lintonville, 
16-e0W 





St. Louis, Mo., and book will be forwarded 
by mail. 16-13 


————__*-<—>s o 
A Good Living for Some Lady. 
Any lady who desires to be independent 
and make a living by her labor, should put 
herself in communication with our business 
manager who has had consigned to him for 
sale a perfectly new and improved Lamb 


to senior class_on examination. 


50 


SPRING, New Haven, C 
Siena LAW SCHOOL. ;, 


Cards, chromo, motto, roses, &c., all new 
style name for ldc, Samp.es 1c, s P 
t. 27-2 





Departm't 
of Wasniageen University. 15th Anoual Term co™ 
mences Wednesday Oct, 12,81. Course of study t¥9 
nnual Terms. seven months each. Students admitt 
tion $80 per ter” 





Noextras. Address HENRY HITCHCOCK, St. Louis, Mo 


25-8e0w 





Knitting machine complete, with iron table, 
and all the necessary tools to make all kinds 
of knitted wove goods, from a mitten to give 
her lover, to a cloud to cover her blushes, and 
all that sort of thing. The machine has nev- 
er been used, is in first-class order, makes all 
kinds of stitches, and being the best knitting 
machine made, recommends itself as being a 
good investment. The origional cost was 
sixty-eight dollars, but this one will be sold 
for half that price. We have but one forsale. 
Address this office. 


‘ 
v 


20 States and Territories. baffi:n 


$1 50 for samp'e copy 

THOMPSON & CO., Publishers, 520 Pine street 

st. Lonis. Mo. 3 
ange 


AGENTS WANTED—iIFE AND ADVEN- 


TURES OF FRANK AND JESSE 


JAMES tie YOUNGER BROS. 


The noted Western Outiaws 
Dacus, PhD, A true and ae 
oO 


By Hon. J 4 
account (il 
r 15 years iB 


ustrated) of their bold operations aa 


detectiver 
fficiale of the law Best ~elling Book of 
ear; 50 000 sold in 9 mo the; 50 cents for oul!» 
Liberal terms to ageD¥ 


16-1 





—————_ 
Piles, Piles. 

Drs. Wortman & Co., 906 Pine street, St. 

Louis, Mo., positively cure piles without 

knife or pain. Not a dollar unless cured. 








“Then its off,” sighed the orator. “I 





Send for circular. 


R. C. ‘PEW, 


Prairieville, Pike cousty, Mo., breeder of th’ 
oug bred Short-horn caitle, importer ané bre 4 
er of pure English Cetawold and Shrops! 
Down sheep. 
spondence solicited. 


Corre 


Young stock for sale. 96-18 
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Porticultural. | 





———— 

Edited by George Husmann, Professor of 
Pomology and Forestry, Columbia, Yo. All 
gommunications for this department should 
be addressed to him as above. 








Tree Planting. 

FRIEND HUSMANN: I am a reader of 
the RURAL WORLD and like it well, 
put have one fault to find with it, viz: 
the material is too poor for the print 
that is on it, as before me and my wife 
get through with it, it sometimes 
preaks, spoiling the interesting ar- 
ticles that I wish to keep for fu- 
ture reference. Your department and 
the sorghum, are the first my eye 
searches after, and in which line I 
strive to excel in this vicinity. I have 
fnished my first ten acres of forest 
tree planting this spring, and had two 
acres of forest out before. In short, I 
will name other trees I have planted: 
640 apple trees, 400 peach trees, 80 cher- 
ry trees, 80 plum trees, 30 pear trees, 
15 apricot trees, besides currants, 
gooseberries, grapes and evergreens. 
With the Norway spruce, I had the 
greatest success in starting them to 
gow. Have tried the Scotch pine 
twice, With poor success in*Starting, 
put after being well started, seems to 
pe the hardiest of the two. Got two 
Ponderosa pines this spring for trial 
from Bloomington, but were too dry 
when they came tome. They will not 
grow. I desire to dot my farm well 
with evergreens, such as are hardy and 
recommended tor this State. I have 
planted three kinds of evergreen seed, 
but none are up yet, and I cannot tell 
what success I will have. I planted 
210-16 pounds of catalpa seed, which is 
coming up now, but scattering as yet. 
Have not planted half yet what I in- 
tended to plant; that is, in forest and 
ornamental trees, and the whole coun- 
try seems to be just waking up in for- 
est and ornamental tree planting. I 
have planted soft maple, box elder, 
white willow,. cottonwood, balm of 
Gilead, Lombar.y poplar, common 
sour cherry and Russian (or Japan) 
mulberry. I like mulberry and maple 
best so far for wind-break. I have 
planted about 2,000 mulberry trees for 
wind-break and hog feed. They bear 
very full when young, and the larger 
the tree, the larger the berry. Any 
amount of seed can be got here this 
year, and plants are easily grown. I 
think I can sell them at the same price 
a3 Osage hedge plants, and make bet- 
ter wages. 

Now, I wish to get, next fail, various 
kinds of nuts for planting. I would 
try all kinds of nuts that you have any 
idea will grow. Those I must have 
shipped are: Sweet (or American) chest 
nut, pecan, extra kind of hickory-nut, 
almonds, white walnut, and others that 
I may not know. I want to plant ten 
acres next spring of nut trees for my 
great, “great grand children—though I 
have no grand child yet, but expect to 
lave, if the world stands—and for an ex- 
periment to all interested. Now, will 

you please assist me by advice in pro 
curing these nuts mentioned, and oth- 
ers that you think worthy of trial? 

Black walnut I can get here. What 
pay would there be in planting one 
acre of Chinquapin oak for variety and 
hog feed? Give the probable cost of 
nuts—amount I wish to get for myself 
and «thers. Chestnut, 1 bushel; pecan, 
1 bushel; almonds, 1-2 bushel; hick- 
ory-nut, 1-2 bushel; white walnut, 2 
bushels. Is soft maple seed to be got 
through your hands? Will stop my 
pen at present. Be not disgusted at 
my many q estions, and what you may 
call foolish. Consider the source it 
comes from (a Dutch farmer). I re- 
spect you greatly for what you edit in 
my favorite paper, the RURAL WORLD. 

M. R. SMELTZER. 

Canton, McPherson county, Kan. 

The above was delayed by mail, but 
contains so much that is interesting, 
that we publish it in full. We think 
you will find the pines, Scotch Austrian 
white and mountain pine, with the 
red cedar, the most successful ever- 
greens for your State. For forest and 
timber, the catalpa speciosa and Tea’s 
catalpa are by all odds the most advis- 
able and the quickest growers, as well 
as the most durable. Glad to hear such 
a good report of the Russian mulberry. 
We tried some Morus Moretti seedlings 
once, which produced a great many 
varieties—black, red and white—im- 
mense bearers. We saw some of them 
in Tower Grove Park at St. Louis late- 
ly, loaded with fruit of large size. They 
would very likely be valuable for tim- 
ber and hog feed. Do not neglect the 
American cypress, one of our most 
beautiful and valuable trees, As to 
nuts, we would advise, if you want to 
plant pecans, to plant them where they 
are toremain. Even when transplanted 
the first year, we have not been able to 
obtain satisfactory growth. There are 
ho sweet chestnuts to be had here, and 
they should be planted fresh, as they 
become rancid verv easily. Storrs, Har- 
tison & Co. of Painesville, Ohio, can 
give you information about them. We 
tan obtain the pecan from our river 
bottoms, but do not know their exact 
Cost. The small shell bark, bearing a 
very thin shelled and delicious nut, is 
abundant in this neighborhood, and we 
‘an easily procure them for you; also 
the white walnut at about $1 50 per 

tushel. This is the best hickory-nut we 

now, and will grow anywhere. The 

§veet hard-shell almond can hardly be 

ocured. It is about as hardy as a 

vedling peach, and we would plant out 

he peaches and bud with almonds in 

‘ugust. We can furnish the almond 

lids. The Chinquapin oak is a beauti- 

Variety, and bears very abundantly, 


oak, one of the handsomest trees we 
have. You are evidently a live man, 
and cannot “disgust” us with ques- 
tions so impertant., We send you our 
new catalogue, and hope to hear from 
you again. Itis too late now for the 
silver maple seed; in June, or even end 
of May, we can generally gather enough 
here. But the maple, though a fast 
growing tree and handsome, is not our 
choice as a timber tree. The catalpa 
suits much better, and is far prefer- 
able, Hort. Epiror. 


—————— 





Some of the New Strawberries. 
Cot. COLMAN: While we have many 
standard varieties of the above fruit, 
there are still new ones worthy of no- 
tice. Among those fairly tried here are 
the Glendale and Miner’s Great Prolific, 
both of which seem very valuable. The 
former is, no doubt, the finest berry we 
have and is rather late. 

Warren, planted last fall, gave us a 
few fine berries. Longfellow is a splen- 
did berry and will make its mark. 
Huddleson’s Favorite is large and pro- 
ductive, but is not as fine in quality as 
I like. Marvin is large, productive, 
handsome and good, and bids fair to be 
the latest Ihave. Black Giant is extra 
fine, but seems very much like a repeti- 
tion. of Black, Defiance, and neither 
equal inréal value to Erebres, which 
they both resemble somewhat. 

Henry Davis is a splendid and ex- 
cellent berry. Bill Wilson also shows 
well. Crystal City was again one week 
ahead of any other. A good crop of 
most excellent fruit, but is not so valu- 
able here as at the south. 

But when it comes down to sub- 
stantial facts, our Capt. Jack stands at 
the head of the list, and Cumberland 
Triumph next. 

I hear complaint of blight in the foli- 
age in some places. Here there is some 


of it, but not enough to seriously dam- 
age the fruit. No rain for two weeks 
is cutting our crop rather short. 
Bluffton, Mo. S. MILLER. 


Amateur Cultivation of Pot-Plants. 


Reported for Cotman’s Rurat Worxp, by 
G. F. NeepHam. 


At the May meeting of the District 
of Columbia Horticultural Society, 
Thos, W. Fowler gave an interesting 
address on the topic which heads this 
article, and in which he gave the audi- 
ence the benefit of his own experience. 
Hesaid: “I am under the necessity ot 
confining myself to my own expe- 
rience in their treatment—my failures 
and successes. Some fifteen years or 
so ago it was my good fortune to become 
acquainted with a gentleman—a _ pro- 
fessional florist—whose conversation 
and readiness to give information first 
awakened in me an interest in the 
growth of plants, that has grown 
stronger and stronger each succeeding 
year to the present time, affording 
many hours of pleasure in their study, 
and causing the spirit to offer silently 
the prayer of thanksgiving to the Crea- 
tor of all things for these beautiful 
emblems of His love to cheer and glad- 
den the heart and make pleasant the 
journey of life. The man or woman 
who really delights in the cultivation of 
plants, either in the garden or conserva- 
tory, has no disposition to spend time 
in gossip.” 

After some felicitous remarks upon 
the delights attendant upon the cultiva- 
tion of plants and the beneficial effects 
upon the moral as well as the physical 
nature, Mr. Fowler proceded as follows: 

“The question then that presents it- 
self to us is, how can we succesfully 
cultivate flowers ? 

“THE*FIRST STEP 
is in the preparation of soil suitable to 
their growth; neglect in this particular 
will surely be followed by failure. I 
would advise my amateur friends to 
begin at once this very necessary prep- 
aration by procuring aquantity of sod 
from an old pasture, which may be 
placed in some out-of-the-way corner of 
the garden until pretty thoroughly rot- 
ted, so that it can be chopped into nice 
fibrous soil. Next get a half load of 
sharp sand and a sufficient supply of 
well-rotted manure. Soil suitable to 
the growth of nearly all varieties of 
plants may be prepared by the admix- 
ture of these ingredients in quantities 
more or less of each as experience may 
demonstrate. If peatcan be procured 
and added so much the better. Soil in 
which seeds are to be sown should be 
composed of a greater part of sand; 
peat and sand with a little loam will 
make good soil for this purpose. 
“IN SOWING OF SEEDS 

care should be taken not to plant too 
deep, just covering the seed about twice 
their own depth. Seeds of Begonias, 
Gloxinias, &c., which are very small, 
shonld be sown on the top of the 
soil after it has been thoroughly water- 
ed. After sowing the seed press the 
soil gently with the bottom of asmall 
flower-pot, then place a glass over the 
seed pot, which will assist in retaining 
the moisture necessary for their germi- 
nation. In all subsequent waterings 
care must be taken not to disturb the 
seed, but the watering should be done 
very gently. 

_ “PHE CAUSE OF FAILURE 
of many in growing pot-plants may be 
attribtted in a measure to the manner 


of potting. We sometimes hear the in- 
uiry: “How is it your plants look so 





ness for the purpose intended. Mine is| 
carefully prepared You B nay your 
plants in very large pots. ine are in 
comparatively small ones. You have 
carefully filled the pot full of soil and 
have it nicely sleped upward from the 
edge of the pot to the stock of the 
plant, so that it is impossible to have 
water reach its roots. Mine is filled to 
within an inch or two of the pot, so 
that an abundance of water may be 
placed therein and percolate the soil 
and so reach every rootlet of the plant.’ 
Keep the foliage of your plants clean, 
thereby insuring health and vigor. The 
amateur who has room for the cultiva- 
tion of but a small number is interested 
in those that will yield the most bloom, 
especially during the winter months. I 
have named below some that in my 
opinion will give general satisfaction; 
they are easy of growth and profuse 
bloomers. First, 

“THE CALLA LILY. 


This old plant is too well known to 
puaunve any extended notice. If the 
bulbs or tubers of this lily be potted in 
ood soil about the middle of Septem- 
yer, and given a liberal supply of water 
at all times, it will quickly start into 
growth and give out its fine, large flow- 
ers from December to May. anure 
water is very beneficial to this plant. 
After flowering, gradually withhold 
water, and when the foliage shows 
—_ of decay, lay the pots on their 
sides and give no further care until 
time for repotting, when the tubers 
should be cleansed of the old soil and 
repotted into new. Whengrownin the 
sitting room the leaves should have an 
occasional sponging to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of dust. -~, 

“THE CYCLMEN  \~ 
is one. of the finest inter blooming] 
plants in cul€¥¥fion, and should be a 
favorite within They are easily grown 
from seed. Seed plated jn February 
and March will bloom the neat winter, 
although they will not be fully matured 
until the second year. They appear to 
bein their best condition when two 
years old. After the seed has germina- 
ted, and the bulbs are the size of a small 
green pea, transplant into other pots or 
boxes, leaving space for growth. Trans- 
plant again in the fall into single pots; 
a five-inch pot is large enough for a two 
or three year old plant. After they are 
dene blooming, let the bulbs gradually 
dry off and lie dormant during the sum- 
mer months, giving no further attention 
than an occasional light sprinkle of 
water to preserve the bulbs from dry 
rot. Some persons recommend that 
they be kept in growth all the summer. 
I prefer giving them rest; indeed, my 
experience is that they will not grow 
during the summer months, except seed- 
lings less than one year old. They re- 
quire good loamy soil, with but a small 
quantity of sand and manure. They 
ive abundance of bloom from Decem- 
er to the latter part of April. 


“THE PRIMULA OR CHINBSE PRIMROSE, 


is another fine winter blooming plant 
of easy growth, either from cuttings or 
from seed. Seedsownin Juneor July 
will make good blooming plants by De- 
cember, Care should be taken not to 
over-water the plants, and to avoid 
watering the foliageif possible. Soil 
should be freely mixed with peat and 
sand. The Primula and Cyclamen both 
delight in moderate shade and coo! tem- 
perture. 
“GERANIUMS 

if planted in good soil, will give general 
satisfaction. Both the single and boub- 
le varieties as now grown are very 
beautiful. 


“IN THE CACTUS FAMILY 


there are many curious forms and hand- 
some flowers. They are also of easy 
culture. They should be planted in soil 
composed largely of sand, old lime rub- 
bishandloam. Give but little water ex- 
cept when making new growth, I do 
not water my cactes, except Epiphyllum 
Truncutum, which blooms in winter, 
from Novemberio April. Asthespring 
advances I give a moderate supply of 
water, andam rewarded by their rich 
and many colored flowers. Many friends 
complain that their cactus will make 
nice growth but do not flower. The 
reason I am sure is they have been .00 
freely watered. 

“IN WINTER BLOOMING BEGONIAS 
there are many varieties, but among 4ll 
that I have age none presents a finer 
show than the tuberous Begonia Free- 
belli, which is covered — the win- 
ter with its large blooms of dazzling 
scarlet. It has been advertised as a 
summer blooming variety, but I think 
that is a mistake. Those I have grown 
lie dormant during the summer, and 
start into growth in the fall. They 
bloom in winter and ripen their seed in 
February and March. I have at this 
timea lot of —e from seed gath- 
ered in March last. The list of winter 
blooming plants could be still further 
extended, including Hyacinths, Polyan- 
thus and other bulbs. 


“THE ORCHIDS. . 


gerous 
class 0 


Pr 


most singular and grotesque forms. 
Until very recently it was supposed 


sional florists; that they required a very 


vation. It has been pypven of late 


concerned. During 


60 degrees, I have grown and bloomed 


tered in the temperature mentioned 
above. I have grown during the win- 
ter the following Orchids in this coo! 


sums, Oncidiums, Stanhopias and Van- 


ing months. ' 
plants named can be grown in the rooms 
of a dwelling with the same success as 
those grown under glass, therefore let 





healthy and bloom so well while every- 
thing I plant dies?” The reply could 


very properly be made: ‘You take your, 


soil from any convenient spot, from 





‘ven when small. So does the burr 





“T know that Iam treading upon dan- 
ound in speaking of another 
plants in the cultivation of 
which I am yet in my alphabet. I refer 
to the Orchid family, many of them of 
the most beautiful colors, others of the 


that their cultivation could only be en- 
trusted to the most experienced profes- 


high temperature for successful culti- 


years that this was an erroneous idea, 
at least so far as many varieties are 
the past winter, 
with the temperature several times be- 
low 40 degrees, and seldom as high as 


several Orchids, and have now good 
plants of Cattleya Mossize in bloom, 
that less than one year ago were grow- 
ing in their native woods, but were win- 


temperatune, viz: Acroperia (bloomed), 
Anguloa (in bud), Brassavolas, Cattle- 
yas, (in bloom), Cypripedium Insigne 
(bloomed), Dendrobiums, Epidendroms, 
Lelias (bloomed), Lycastes, Odontogos- 


das. I have but one or two plants of 
those named, but as they have done so 
well, I hope to add to the list the com- 


“It cannot. be expected that all the 


the amateur erect for himself, if possible 


comes fromthe sides, but build one in 
a garden. There are but very few 
10use lots in our city where some such 
ylaces could not be built. It need not 
e expensive. The first one erected by 
myself was made of two old window 
sash and just large enough to accom- 
modate about one dozen plants. My 
resent one is about 10 feet wide py. 40 
eet in length, and capable of holding 
nearly 1,000 pots, and in thisI can giow 
my plants with very nearly the same 
success as my professional brother. 
Try it, and x! word for it, you will 
never regret the loss of time or money 

expended.” were 

The Seventeen-Year Locusts. 

Prof. C. V. Riley finds his predictions 
with regard to the seventeen-year lo- 
custs verified by their appearance with- 
in a few days in various localities. He 
made a report recently on this subject. 
It appears that broods of the seventeen- 
year locusts should mature this year in 
certain parts of Wisconsin, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, northern Ohio, and a 
few in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, 
and Westchester county, New York. 
The brood known as the thirteen-year 
locust was to be expected this year 
quite generally throughout the south. 
The two broods show little or no spe- 
cific difference, but divide on geographi- 
cal lines, the seventeen-year brood be- 
longing to the northern, and the thir- 
teen-year to the southern States, the 
dividing line being about latitude 38 
degs., though in some places the seven- 
teen year brood extends below the line, 
while in Illinois the thirteen-year brood 
rens up considerably beyond it. It 
happened that one of the largest seven- 
teen-year broods, together with one of 
the largest thirteen-year broods, ap- 
peared simultaneously in the summer 
of 1868, Such an event, so far as re- 
gards those two particular broods, has 
not taken place since the year 1647, nor 
will it take place again till the year 
ists of the Agricul- 


2089. 
The ome 
tural Department do not think that the 
ravages of these insects will be of very 
unusual severity this season. 
Horticultural Notes. 
A farmer should so arrange his kit- 
chen garden that he can use both plow 
and cultivator in its management. 
J.T. Allen, of Omaha, recently stated 
in an address, that last vear 53,000,000 of 
forest trees were planted in Nebraska. 
It will be of interest to those who have 


occasion to label fruit trees, etc., to 
know that a common lead-pencil mark 











































































interest in this matter, there would not be so | 
great a complaint of buggy, inferior, or no 
peaches at all, Even an old honeycombed | 
peach tree, almost destroyed by the borers, 
may often have them soaked with salt or 
gouged out and be restored to respectable 
bearing, if cut back to the amount of foliage 
its living roots will sustain, and kept proper- 
ly pruned, 





For a succession one needs the Orystal 
City strawberry, which will ripen in June, 
which, followed by the Crescent Seedling, 
Captain Jack, Triumph of Cumberland, 
Windsor Chief, Sharpless, Glendale and Ken- 
tucky will farnish a constant and successive 
supply during a period of fully six weeks. 
These are all berries of general excellence, 
and are known to do well over a large extent | 
of territory... Before the strawberries are 
gone, the Brandywine raspberry, the Turner 
andjChwack of the red varieties, will be in full 
bearing also. ‘I'‘hese will be followed by the 
black varieties, such as the Improved Black| 
Cap and that most productive of ali the black ' 
caps, the Gregg. Following these will cone 
the Cittatiny, Snyder and Taylor Prolific 
blackberries, all of which are excellent varie- 
ties.—N. E. Homestead. 


Rescued from Death. 

The following statement of William J. 
Coughlin, of Somerville, Maas., is so remark- 
able that we beg to ask for it the attention 
of our readers. He says: In the fall of 1876 
I was taken with a violent bleeding of the 
lungs followed by 4 severecough. I soon be- 
gan to lose my appetite and flesh, I was so 
weak at one time that I could not leave my 
bed. In the summer of 18771 was admitted 
to the City Hospital. While there, the doc- 
tors said I had a hole in my left lung as big 
as a half dollar. I expended over a hundred 
dollars in doctors and medicines. I was so 
far gone at one time a report went around I 
was dead. ] gave up hope, but a friend told 
me of DR. WILLIAM HALL’S BALSAM 
FOR THE LUNGS. I laughed at my friends, } 
thinking that my case was incurable, but I 
got a bottle to satisfy them, when to my sur- 
prise and gratification I commenced to feel 
better. My hope, once dead, began to revive, 
and to day I feel in better spirits than I have 
the past three years. 

“I write this hoping you will publish it, so 
that every one afflicted with Diseased Lungs 
will be induced to take DR. WM. HALL’S 
BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS, and be con- 





since my sickness, My cough has almost en- 
tirely disappeared and I shall soon be able 
to go to work.” Sold by druggists. 


Dr. Whittier, 619 St. Charles st., St. Louis, 
cures all impediments to marriage, blood dis- 
eases, etc. Moderate charges. Safe medi- 
cines. Pamphlet or consultation free. Call or 








on zine will withstand the weather| 
for years. 
Tobacco-growing states report gener- 
ally an increased acreage in tobacco. The 
culture of Havana seed tobacco and 
White Burley is decidedly on the in- 
crease. 
So many trees were overburdened 
with apples last year that a very light 
ield is expected for the coming season, 
but in some parts of the country, at least, 
there is a prospect of a fair crop. 
An extensive apple grower cultivates 
his orchard six or eight years after plant- 
ing, and fertilizes with bone dust and 
wood ashes. Afterward the soil issown 
to grass, and annually enriched with 
good stable manure as a top dressing or 
muich. The trees are pruned late in the 
autumn or early winter, and in the 
spring the bodies are washed with a 
strong lye. 
A correspondent of the N. E. Farmer 
gives his experience in dealing with 
blight upon fruit trees and wormy fruit; 
“First, whitewash the ftrees with a 
strong wash made out of quicklime, just 
as the buds begin to start in the spring. 
The wash can be applied with an old 
breom. Next, near thelast days of May 
plow four furrows in the centre between 
the rows of trees both ways, so as to leave 
asbuare plot of ground around each 
tree. Then throw straw in piles of about 
a hundred pounds to each tree; spread it 
thin under each tree to within three feet 
of the trunk. Let the straw remain 
thus spread about ten or twelve days 
and all manner of insects will hide under 
it. Some evening take one tree at atime, 
set fire to the straw, and be careful not 
to haveit so thick as to burn or scald 
the limbs of the trees. All insects that 
can be, will*be attracted by the fire, and 
a general destruction of them will take 


| 


and the orchards will be free from blight 
and the fruit sound and good.” 


e-<te 


Forestry. 





note of this little item? 


named varieties. 


shelter. 


raising the different kinds of grain sowh 
farmers.” 


-_——s 








A SMALL CONSERVATORY, 
rot such as we find attached to some 


ready to fall. 


place. Repeat this two or three years, 


The profit resulting from the planting of 
forest trees is strikingly shown in the state- 
ment that a Wisconsin farmer, twenty-three 
years ago, planted a piece of land unfit for 
cultivation with black walnut trees. The 
trees are now from sixteen to twenty inches 
through, and have been sold for $27,000. 
Woulden’t it be well for some of our eastern 
farmers owning “ worn out” lands to make a 


The Chicago Lumbermen’s Exchange, at 
a recent meeting, revealed the startling fact 
that, owing to the enormous growth of the 
lumber business, it will only take twenty 
years to exhaust the pine forests of the Uni- 
ted States of America. If the present rate 
of depletion continues in the course of five 
years all the black walnut timber large 
enough for logs will be used up; also, the way 
our oak timber is being used up for railroad 
ties, cooperage, and other purposes, in the 
course of forty years our forests of oak will 
be consumed. Other varieties of timber are 
disappearing in proportion to the above 


In the report of the Minister of Agricul- 
ture of Manitoba appears the following time- 
ly suggestion from Mr. James Stewart, High 
Bailiff :—“I would suggest that intending 
settlers in the northwest, who come and set- 
tle down on the prairie, should break up an 
acre or two of land around where they build, 
on the west, north and east, and plant with 
maple seeds. Plant in rows four feet apart, 
the seeds to be planted one footapart They 
afterwards can be thinned out and trans- 
plantéd. I have them twelve feet high from 
the seed in four years, and they form a good 
I find, after a residence of nine 
years, that this country is well calculated for 
by 


Pruning Peach Trees.—The fruit is pro- 
duced on the previous year’s growth; to pre- 
veut overbearing and the necessity of thin- 
ning out the young fruit, go through the en- 
tire tree and clip off one half the previous 
year’s growth of fruit-bearing twigs. This 
may be done when the tree is in bloom, or 
better still, in autumn when the leaves are 
, : l This is practicable in a small 
your back lot, without regard to its fit- dwellings, where all the light obtained orchard. If farmers would take time and 
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YOUNG MEN AND OTHERS 

We send on trial! tor thirty days our Electro- 
Voltaic Belts, Bands, and Suspe:sories, to 
young men andothers suffering hem weaknesses 
nervous debility, lost vitality, lost manhood, 
and many other diseases. We guarantee 8 
eures and complete restoration of man 
Address with: ut delay, 

VOLTAIC BELT CO.. Marshall, Mich. 


American Grape Growin 
AND 
Wine Making. 


By GEORGE HUSMANN. 

The author has tried to give all the latest expe 
riences in American pe growing and wine 
making, gathered uuring a practice of ever 2: 
years; and correspondence and sketches fron 
many of the most eminent grape growers o 
other States, contained in the appendix, ad. 
greatly to the interest ot the book, 

Price, tandsomely illustrated and bound 


cloth $1.50, post paid. 
For sale by Orange Judd Co., New York, pub 
er, 
MANN, Columbia, Mo 
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Geo. Husmann, Professor Pomology aun: 
Forestry. 
G. C. Swallow, Dean Agricultural College 


NURSERY OF THE 


Mo. Agricultural College, 


COLUMBIA, MO. 


We would respectfully solicit the natron of 
the public, and are now preparedt rill all or 
ders tor frait and ornamental trees, shrubs anc 
plants witn ——, first-class stock of best qua) 
ity and guarant true toname, The necessit; 
of such an establishment in our State has lop; 
been felt by the many, who have ordered thei: 
fruit and ornamental trees from the mmany unre 
liable agents and tree dealers who have floodec 
the State, representing distant nuseries, anc 
often seiling unreliable stock at exorbitant prices 
We w a reliable local agent in every tow: 
and settlement in the State, and are now ful); 
prepared to fill orders for any and all articles 1 
our line, at wholesale or retail, All who desir 
an mcy or wish to order fruit trees and othe 
8 direct, will — address 
GEORGE HUSMANN, 

Superintendent of Nursery, Columbia, Mo 


Nursery of Mo. Agr. College 


We are prepared to supply the trade with a 
fine stock of apple, peach, plum, pear, quince 
and apricot trees; also small fruits in vark ty at 
wholesale rates. Address 

GEORGE HUSMANN, 
Supt Department Pomology and?Forestry. 
Columbia, March 15th, 1881. 


Sharpless. Longfellow and Warren 


Strawberries. three of the largest and best a 
fifty cen s per dozen or $3 per bundred. Ad- 
dress COLMAN’s NUR-:ERY, 

St. Louis, Mo. 











Strawberry — Raspberry, 
Blackberry and Currant plants for sale at rea- 
sonable prices; all the leading varieties. 

SAMUEL MILLER, Bluffton, Mo. 





Farm Library in One Volume. 


FARMING FOR PROFIT 


The Standard Agncultural Book, New, Accurate, Oom- 
rehensive, Complete Adapted to all sections of the 
‘ountry. Sure Guide to Success. Tells How tu Make the 

Farm Pay. 860 pages 140 Illustrations Agents Wanted, 
Liberal Terms, iiapid Sales. For full descriptive cire 

culars and terms, address 
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vinced that CONSUMPTION CAN BE A . E S 
CURED. I have taken two bottles and can a 
positively say that it had done more good 

than all the other medicines I have taken| The Best Made, Catalogue sent FRER on 


application to 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts. 
Vame this paper. Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland. 





Mention tnié pa;er 9-40 
ORG AN $30 to $1000; 2 to 32 stops. Pianos, 
$125 up. Paper free. Address 





DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 45-52 
8 a week in yourown town Terms and $5 
$6 outfit free. Address H. Hallett & Co., 
ortland, Maine. 





Mp For washing windows, 
My carriages, etc. Pro- 
ects buildings trom 
we tise, and trees, vines, 
tc, irom insects, - 
tato bugs and canker 
worms. 
No dwelling, coun 
aa .0me or factory shoul 

ve without the Foun- 

ound ior iarge illustrated circular. 
J.a.WH A 


As 





tu: Pump. 


25 - 
Paten'ee and Manutacturer, Providence, R. I. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY! 


Actas Our Agent. 
PARTICULARS BY MAIL FREE. 








—— 


The Manny & Bauer Mfg Co 
Cor. Third & Lombard 8ts., St. Louis, Mo, 


Manufacture Buckeye and Manny Sulky Rakes, 
Horizontal and Vertical Cane Mills, Cook’s 
Evaporators, Improved etc 12- 


Drury College, 


Springfield, Mo , rolicite patronage on these 
grounds: Completeness of equipment, thorough- 
ness ef training earnest religious character econ- 
omy in expenses, healthfulnees of location. 
College and preparatory schoo! under one man- 
agement. Open alike to both sexes. Advanta-~ 
ges for the stu’: of music and art are of a high 
order. ‘Tuition to candidates for the ministry 
and commonly to thechildren of mini-ters free 

Send for Catalogue to Rev N.J. am 
D.D. 





Presivent. 





SUMMIT 


STOVE PIPE SHELF 
AND UTENSIL STAND. 


AGENTS WANTED for the 
most convenient article ever offered 
to housekeepers. Agents meet with 
greater success than ever. One nt 





mede §192 in 15 oo 
in @days, another $27 in I day. xing and 
Free Agents. Send for circulars to 
nearest address. J. E. SHEPARD & 
Cincinnati, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 
2) 8-0 -w 









<C AtATT VS 


Rev, T. P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the only 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 
loathsome disease. A full Statement of his 
method sent free. CuRE yourself at Hom. 
No charge for consultation by mail. Address 


REV.T.P CHILDS TROY.OHIO 


Z2-do-6uW 













MUSTACHE AND WHISKERS. 

DYKE’S BEARD BLIXIR did this and 

will do iton.e* er bald head or bare face. 
Wit force a full set 


and old 
tag oned = 
8 for 50c eta ™0e oF silver. SMITH & CO, Palatine. lll.( Guarani wnt, never fails) 


20-5-eow 








WOOL COMMISION MERCHANTS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
we Consignments solicited, 


ali 
Otis 


Sedalia, Mo 


“ae ty 5 " 


Swan, Emporia Kan 
23-13 - 


Refer to R. W_ Gentry, Pres. Mo. W.G. A. 


. Ce MeCURDY & CO., St. Louis, Mo. . 
ae ew | Thomas Smoothing Harrow! 
WALTER BROWN & CO. | chi ctitors at the arent, Centennial exible 


tion.: 
The best harrow for pulverizing the 


ground. , 
The best harrew for preparing tae soil for 
grass or other seeds. 
The best harrow for covering seed. 
The best harrow for cultivating winter 
— inthe spring, adding largely to the 
eld. - 
, The best harrow for cultivating young 





TURKISH BATH 


BSSTABLISHMENT. 


me. S11 N. Seventh Street, bet. Olive and Locus 
GEO. F. ADAMS. M. D., SUPT. 
For Ladies. 


from 9a. m. 
For Gentlemen. 
From 7a. m. to9p.m., excepting the abo 
nours for ladies. 3 : 
SUNDAYS: Gents from 7a. m. to12m. 


Monday, Thursday and Saturday Morxings, 
to 12m. 


corn or potatoes, as it thoroughly destroys 
the weeds. 

The teeth being made of solid steal au 
slanting backwards, and thus never clog 
ng. do not tear y ’ corn we pan plants, 
ut destroy all the light-rooted weeds 

Every farmer should have it. Send for 
illustrated — to the manufacturer’s 

western ent, 
—_ ~ CHaS. E. PRUNTY. 

Dealer in grain and grass seeds. 801 & 308 
North Commercial street, St. — 








50 varieties French chromo, satin, 


pearl finished 
, name in gold. 100,  Oard Mills 


Oanvassers make from $25 to $50 per week sell 
so xd for E. G Rideout & Co., bP 














Northford, Ct 





in 
St. New York. Send for catalogue terms. 
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GOLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. | 


Platforms. Curing Snake Bites. 
One of the politcal parties in Iowa re-| Dr. Upshar of Carrollton, Miss., writes to 
cently had the following sensible planks! the editor of the local paper: “I saw a 
in its platform: statement in your paper in regard to use of 

That we are in hearty sympathy with’ ammonia asa cure for snake bites. I desire 
the spirit of recent conventions for to add my testimony. 1 have practiced eight 
supplementing and improving the great years in the Yazoo swamps.’ I have attend- 


water routes of the nation, and cor- : 
dially endorse all measures which look |¢4 many cases of snake bite, both of rattle- 
snake and moccasins. My treatment has 


toward a practical and judicious im- 
provement of the magnificent water) invariably been to cut down freely with a 
bistoury, dilating the orifices made by the 


ways which nature has given us for 
cheaply transporting the immense com-| ,_, fangs. After permitting a reasonable 
amount of bleeding, I stuff into the wound 


merce of the states, and therefore de- 
veloping the immense- resources of the the dry salt of carbonate of ammonia. At 
the same time I give a tolerably strong solu- 


interior of our national domain. 
tion of the same internally, say five or eight 








—.. 


and low pri 
at $1 10@1 12, prime and strictly do tein 
@1 1446 to $1 15@1 1544, choice at $1 16 
Comn—Sales grades: No 2 mixed—30 ¢qr, 
spot at 45c; No 2 white-mixed—17 carg Spot 
reg. and st. fr. E. side at 49c, 5 cars in St. 


0 
Louis at 49c; Rejected white-mixed—4 Cary 
»4in E. el, ang 


| pudding. It takes an hour and a ,half to | No 3 at $1 08@1 09, medium 
\bake, and is a pleasant variety fora dinner | 
| dish, 


Seventh street. One comes out clean, 
refreshed, and invigorated, ready for 
hard work with brain or muscle. And 
then what sweet sleep it brings to one, 
even in the hottest weather. Those 
who do not believe this will believe it 
if they give ita trial. We learn that 
Dr. Adams is having a large demand 
for his new treatise on the Turkish 
Bath. It is a valuable book, and ought 
to be in every library. Sent by mail in 
paper cover for 50 cents, or cloth cover 
one dollar. 


a oe i ee 
The Outlet System. 

The overflow of the Mississippi is a seri- 
ous drawback to the interests of the country 
along its banks, as well as a cause of con- 
stant embarrassment in the navigation of 
that river. To lessen the injury done by this 
overflow, has been a problem for engineers 
ever since the settlement of the Mississippi 
Valley. The first measure employed was 
the construction of levees. The difficulty 
with this plan is the endlessness of the work. 
As the river is banked up the bottom rises 


in Ad. at 42c, 1 in V. at 43c 
this side at 44c; Rejected—6 cars in Ad, and 
reg. at 30c, 15 cars E. side on private terme. 
No-grade—2 cars this side at 30c, 2 E. gia, 
at 3lc. Samples: In bulk and sks returneg 
4 cars mixed at 46c, 98 sks white-mixed at 
50, 1 car rejected E. track at 41c: St, Charleg 
salable at 6le. On orders, in new sacks ang 
del’d—340 sks mixed at 52@53c, 200 white. 
mixed at 57@58c. 

Oats—Grades— Movement larger, order 


——_. 


The weather ‘has been oppressively 





That we recognize railways as one of 


hot for the past two weeks. We do not 
recollect of so long continued a spell of 
very hot weather—the thermometer we 


the most potent agencies in our nation- 
al progress, but one which, by reason 
of its relation to the people, must be 
kept subordinate to the interests of the 


grains every fifteen minutes until a drachm 
has been taken (less if sufficient.) Upon dis- 
solving, the ammonia is rapidly communi- 


by the constant deposit of mud thereon, and 
there is practically no limit to this line of 


and feeding buyers taking hold more freely 
No 2 sold in car lots at 37c this side and 371, 
reg.-round lots offered at 37%c in &t. [, 


with 37c bid; rejected offered at 35c reg. ang 
36c in St, L., with 36 bid for latter. Sackeg 
samples 2c higher, and in active demand at 
the advance. Sales grades: No 2—14 cary j, 
St. L. at 37c (5,000 bu offered there at 37 Ke 
3 cars reg. at 37440. Samples: in sks muy 
at 35c, 108 (8, b. sks) at 39c; 209 prime nj. 
ed early at 41@411¢0; 713 do at 42c 4, 
orders, delivered—340 sks mixed at 43@44 

Ryz—Grade No 2 scarce and 5c higher: ; 
car sold at $1: rejected bid 80c—none offg. 
ed. 


defence or to the expense incurred by it. 
The jetty system, advocated and executed by 
Oapt. Eads, has been measurably successful 
in deepening the channel at the mouth of 
the river. The degree of this success is now 
a matter of dispute. Some assert that ves- 
sels drawing twenty-eight feet of water have 
gone out of the river, and others claim that 
vessels run aground in water twenty-two feet 
deep. One bad consequence of the jetty 
system is the formation of bars out in the 
Gulf of Mexico, which will in the end be a 
repetition of the shallows of the river on a 
larger scale. 

Capt. Cowdon of Memphis, presents in a 
neat pamphlet, illustrated by a map, what he | 
calls the outlet’ system, and claims for it su- 
periogity over the plan of levees or jetties. 


cated to the blood, and throngh it to tissue 
visited by the poison. The latter, as is the 
case with all animal poisons, being of an 
acid reaction, the powerful alkali on over- 
taking it, instantly neutralizes it, destroying 
its specific properties. I rely upon this 
treatment always, and I have never had any 
trouble with such cases. The whiskey treat- 
ment is adjuvant only, and I attach but little 
importance to it.” 


Traffic in Frogs. 

In spite of the prejudice existing against 
the frogs, frog-eating has now established 
itself firmly asan American institution. For 
a time it was confined to the eastern States, 
but soon the hardy westerner succumbed to 
the custom of effete Europe, and Chicago 
and San,ransisco are as deeply in the mige 


think on no day failing to go above 
ninety and hugging closely all the time 
one hundred, and on Sunday last reach- 
ing one hundred and six. Withal there 
has been no rain, and grass, corn, po- 
tatoes and other crops are suffering 
seriously for the want of rain. Wheat 
has been harvested in excellent order, 
but the crop in this latitude will aver- 
age but little over one-half an average 
yield per acre. Hay has been secured 
in first-rate order and is a fair crop. 
Oats is a fair crop, and, if we get rain. 
soon, the corn crop will be large. Corn 
likes hot weather, but it must have 
timely showers to yield well. Thecane 


people, and within the legislative 
control of Congress and the State. 
Ameo] That in the spirit of its 
usefulness, it must be dealt with in 
fairness and without injustice. But 
we are in accord with the popular de- 
mand, that unquestionable legislative 
power shall be used to protect the peo- 
le from any abuse and unjust exactions. 
Applause. 

hat the plenory power of Congress 
over the subject of patents should be 
so exercised as to protect the people 
against the wrangs and abuses which 
have been developed and are practiced 
under the present system of laws re- 
lating to patent rights, and we ask our 
senators Jand representatives in Con- 
gress to lend their best effort toward 
the accomplishment of this end. [Ap- 








Hay—Receipts and offerings large. Market 
dead dull, and overstocked with all descrip. 
tions save choice. Sales: On E. trk—2 car 
clover mixed at $6 50; this side—1 car choice 
new prairie at $9, 1 mixed at $10, 2 strictly 
prime timothy 4t“S12" ™ ’ 

Burrrer—Receipts notlarge. Market firm 
Demand fair and rather limited to choi 





the gourmand considers his springeor 
summer dinner incomplete without the 
presence of asparagus, green peas and 
cauliflower. 


_— 





Potatoes continue to rule very high 
in this market, one dollar per bushel. 
The heat has been so intense the past 
week that several farmers in this vicin- 
ty abandoned their fields until the 
weather moderates. Notwithstanding 
the good prices prevailing, they declined 
taking any chances with the thermom- 
éter 100 and upwards, in the shade. 


President Garfield cofitinues to im- 
prove hourly, and it is now almost a 
certainty that he will recover. The 
manner in which the entire country 
has united in its grief and solicitude, 
gives the lie to those European journals 
that cited the case to prove the failure 
of republican institutions. The act was 
that of a disappointed lunatic and was 
an individual one. 





a et 

The most important movement of 
late in sheep interests is the breeding 
of pure Scotch collie shepherd dogs. 
Many thousands of shéep are killed by 
worthless curs in sheep breeding dis- 
tricts, and where collie dogs can be ob- 
tained, no others should be tolerated. 
R. F. Henry of Columbus, Miss., has 
gone largely into the business, and all 
stock raisers should secure dogs of that 
breed. 


ee 

On the 15th of this month the law 
governing the manufacture and sale of 
bogus butter will go into effect. The 
St. Louis dealers are determined to 
prosecute all infringers within their 
limit, and it remains with the farmers 
of the State of Missouri to see that 
their vigilance and caution prevent the 
law from becoming a dead letter. It 
was made especially in their interest, 
and they should give it no lukewarm 
support. : 


a os 

Some of the fruits, common and cheap 
with us, are an expensive luxury in 
England. Hamilton Busby, one of the 
editors of the Turf, Field and Farm, 
writes his journal that himself and his 


fiiend approached a fruit stand in the p 


city of London, purchased four peaches 
aid it just cost them one dollar, a shil- 
ling each. Light as the peach crop is 
here, this season, @ man can buy a hat 
full for twenty-five cents, the price of 
one in England. 


While the true basis of price of wool 
is the amount of shrinkage, it is not 
the true basis of estimating the value 
of asheep. Unhoused sheep, that take 
all the rains and storms the year round, 
will shear less pounds and shrink less 
in scouring than sheep carefully housed. 
The manufacturer asks what will your 
wool shrink. The sheep raiser asks 
how much were your sheep housed. 
Both are business. Unless facts are 
given, there is injustice in compari- 
sons. All wools shrink more or less. 
It runs from 30 to 70 per cent. of all 
fleeces. 


eg ere 
Creve Coeur Lake now seems to have 


the lead of all suburban resorts in the 


west. But recently. the: people of St. 
Louis had their eyes opened to the fact 
that so magnificent a sheet of water, 
with exceedingly beautiful and pic- 
turesque surroundings, was at their 
very door, and they are appreciating it 
in a substantial manner. A number of 
large picnics are to be held there short- 
ly, and under the auspices of the Modoc 
Rowing Club, a grand regatta will be 
held in September, in which crews 
from St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago, Keokuk, 
Burlington, New Orleans, Moline and 
other points will participate. 


es 

The hottest, the coolest, and withal 
the pleasantest place to spend an hour 
in St. Louis, is at the Turkish bath es- 


crop will be short, owing to the seed 
failing to come up well, and this is 
more especially the case with that valu- 
able variety the Orange. Whether it 
was the unfavorable weather of last 
season, or the severe cold of last win- 
ter, or whether there is some other 
cause for its failure to germinate, we 
are unable to say—but the cause should 
be ascertained, and avoided if possible 
in the future. 


ee 
From Clarendon, Arkansas. 

EDITOR RURAL WORLD: In looking 
over the RURAL WORLD sometime ago, 
I saw that you had taken a Wisconsin 
editor to task for giving false reports 
about Arkansas, which I think was 
right. I thought a few lines would be 
acceptable from this part of the “great 
cotton fields.” We have a good oat and 
wheat crop, all of which is cut and un- 
der house. The first crop of clover is 
cut and cured, with as good a yield per 
acre as I ever saw grow anywhere, and 
I have been from Chicago to Cairo in 
Illinois, and in the famous blue grass 
regions of Kentucky. Cotton looks 
well and is clean, and if the weather con- 
tinues favorable, we will have more to 
gin per acre, than last year, 
I will now say afew words about this 
me of the State, and this county in par- 
icular. Imagine a strip of couatry 
about eighty miles wide by one hun- 
dred inlength, as level as the famous 
Grand Prairie of Illinois, covered with 
as fine timber as ever aman laid his 
eyes on, and you have this part of our 
rising State. Of course this is all bot- 
tom land, and is the very essence of all 
the oe heaps of the great north- 
west and west. Take this part of the 
country and give it the same attention 
that is given to the poor lands of the 
east, and it would be the | gg spot. 

Monroe county lies on the east bank 
of White river, and is about twenty 
miles wide and fifty miles long, isoneof 
the finest countiesin the State, has six 
thriving towns, four of which contain 
four or five hundred inhabitants. The 
soil is a sandy loam in which anything 
will grow luxuriantly; corn does well, 
ut there is not much raised, as the 
farmers think it pays better to grow 
cotton. Two crops of potatoes are 
raised hereper year, In fact all kinds 
of vegetables gtow here in any kind of 
aseason. This county would be the 
delignt of the man-epicure, as all kinds 
of timber are to befound in vast quan- 
tities. I have seen oaks four feet 
through and forty long without a limb, 
I will venture to say that when we 
get a northern railroad through this 
county, and the advantages it affords to 
settlers are known we will have just 
thrible the present population. W.C.G. 

——- +> o _—_—_——- 

CoL. COLMAN: I would like to in- 
quire through the columns of your pa- 
er, wether any of its many readérs 
ave had the same kind of luck that I 
did with Early Orange cane seed 
bought in St. Louis. [ sent for two 
dollars worth of seed. It came in due 
time, and was planted atfour different 
times, but alas! it failed to come up. 
Only about one grain in ten came up. 
I would be very much pleased to know 
where the fault lies. J.S. LEI. 
Morgan Co., Mo. __ 





Cou. CoLMAN: In your issue of the 
16th of June, in a letter by Malcolm Mc- 
Dowell, naming a number of_ places 
where Blymyer’s Niles steam mills were 
used, Crystal Lake works are mention- 
ed; it is stated, “that in every instance 
they have given the utmost satisfac- 
tion both in regard to durability and 
capacity for work.” This statement is 
incorrect as far as Crystal Lake is con- 
cerned. Weconsider them below the 
standard in strength and capacity for 
work, and this year we are putting in 
eastern mills exclusively, although they 
are much more expensive than the Cin- 
cinnati mills. Jno. B. THOMS, 
ee 
Cot. COLMAN: I notice in your pa- 
er of June 30th, in giving the transac- 
ions of the American Asssociation of 
Nurserymen, you state that I had 
brought suit against a railroad compa- 
ny, without resulis. That is a mistake 
made he the reporters. I stated I had 
brought suit in several cases against one 
of the leading railroad companies in the 
south. The result as yet is not known. 
Not a single case is tried yet. I have 
twelve cases pending, and I have good 
prospects of success. I know itisa 
great undertaking to fight a large rail- 
road corporation, but Iam in it and I 
am going to fight it out. The future 
alone can tell the results. I write that 
yon can make the correction if you 
hink it expedient. The weather is dry 
here, and has been most of the spring 
and summer. The thermometer now 
stands from 90 to 100°; wheat, good; 
winter oats, fair; Mpeing | ts, a failure, 
on account of the uth; corn, back- 


plause. 
That the position attained in our 


animals demands the enactment. of ef- 
fective legislation by both the Nation 
and the States for the suppression of 
such diseases as are calculated to inter- 
fere with this important feature of our 
foreign trade. [Applause.} 


— -—-- © one @ - 
4th of July Celebration. 

The programme of the first annual 
celebration of Independence day, under 
the auspicies of the National American 
Association, at Creve Coeur lake on the 
4th was not fully carried out. It wasa 
source of much regret that Dr. Vincil 
did not arrive in time to deliver his ad- 
dress. The reading of the Declaration 
of Independence was well rendered by 
Mr. A. W. Alexander. Gov. Colman’s 
address was received with much en- 
thusiasm. His subject was upon the 
past and present condition of our coun- 
\try’s prosperity. It was delivered in 
that happy and telling manner peculiar 
to Gov. Colman. The address by 
Judge M. R. Cullen, was happily re 
ceived by all.—Clayton Democrat. 


———_—- - o~ow—mmmere——~—~—— 

The New Commissioner of Agriculture. 
A correspondent of the Dirtgo Rural says: 
Hon. George B. Loring, the new Commission- 
er of Agriculture, was born and has always re- 
sided in Essex county, Mass. He graduated 
at Harvard College, studied medicine but 
practiced his profession for a short time only, 
after which he devoted his time, energies and 
education to the cultivation and improvement 
of his three hundred acre farm near’ Salem. 
For many years he has been a leader in enter- 
prises for the advancement of agriculture, 
and at the same time he has so improved his 
own farm and stock as to entitle him to rank 
among the foremost farmers in the country. 
He was for tweuty-one years a member of 
the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, serv- 
edin both houses of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, and two years in Congress. The 
qualification of Dr. Loring for the office of 
Commissioner of Agriculture is not question- 
ed by any one acquainted with him and his 
career. It is true he is an educated man, and 
has been in Congress, both of which facts 
may disqualify him for the office in the 
opinion of some who are not educated and 
have not been in Congress. 

His appointment in my opinion was the 
very best that President Garfield could have 
made. We, New Englanders and patrons of 
husbandry, ought not to find fault with the 
president because he did not take the advice 
of the National Grange and retain the old 
commissioner. We advocate the advance- 
ment of farmers to Congress, and certainly 
the office of Commissioner of Agriculture 
ought to be filled by a farmer. *~ 
Prof. Levi Stockbridge; of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, says that Dr. Loring 
has lived for nearly thirty years on his farm 
of 300 acres, near Salem, and has devoted his 
time, energies and education to its cultivation 
and improvement, and has made it in every 
respect one of the best farms in that region. 
“Tt is undoubtedly the fact,” says Prof. Stock- 
bridge, “that we have never had a commission- 
er who possesged such varied talents and ac- 
quirements, Such a complete knowledge of, 
and interest in, the cause he is called upon to 
serve, as Geo. B. Loring. and much may be 
expected from his administration of the de- 


partment.” 
~—_______ om 2 


Cou. Cotman: I will give you a brief re- 
port of crops in this vicinity. Winter 
wheat made about an average crop. Rye 
and oats fair. Meadows are very good. Sor- 
go cane is looking extra fine. My first 
planting is heading out. Corn is doing fine. 
Good opening here for alarge sugar and 
sirup factory, as we have the soil and cli- 
mate to produce the best of sirup and sorgo 
sugar. Three-fourths of the bees in this 
vicinity, passed away last winter and spring. 
What few remain are doing fine in storing 
honey and increasing in numbers. Is alfalfa 
clover a good bee clover? A. 8. Epson. 
Harrison county, Mo., July 9. 


.-<—>Po es 





Cou. Cotman: There has been a good 
deal of complaint about cane seed not com 
ing up around here. Some of my neighbors 
gathered seed out of my field last year and it 
came up good, and I planted seed from the 
same place and it did not come up at all. I 
would like to hear from some of the readers 
of the Kunat Wokrtp the cause of it. My 
land was in fine order. Cane is looking fine 
around here, Corn is as fine as I ever saw. 
If the season suits from this out, there will 
be a heavy crop in this section. The chinch 
bugs are bad in some localities, and damag- 
ing some corn. Wheat was almost a failure 
here. A good deal of it was plowed up, and 
some that was left was not worth cut- 
ting. Oat harvest will begin to-morrow in 
general. The crop is heavy and fine. 

Ashland, Ill., July 11. R. Carson. 


_ Or oo 

Ricardo had two famous rules for acquir- 
ing wealth: 1, Cut short your losses: 2, Let 
your profits run on. These are very general 
statements, and therefore embrace many 
special rules of economy. ‘The losses ean be 
cut short in a great many weys, and for the 
farmers the following are important: Do all 
the worR well; Save all the manure and 
apply it properly: Adopt a good rotation of 
crops ; Raise no weeds, but instead grow the 
best kinds of grain, fruita and animals; 





ward and bad stand. J. Van LINDLEY. 





tablishment of Dr. G. F. Adams, North 


Greensboro, N. C: 


Keep am accurate account of all transho- 


commerce by American meats and livé 


the delicacy, though not on the regular bil 
of fare, only served to order. 


serious competition on the part of the Cana 
dian article. 


some profit, 


age. The subject of canning frogs is now 


to discover a good process for this purpose. 
—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 

When the excellence of rice as a diet 
is fully understood its use will be more 
frequent and of daily occurrence in 
every houshold. At this season ef the 
year especially, it may properly be 
classed as superior to any of the cere- 
als which are in such general use for 
the morning and mid-day meals. No 
other food is so easy of digestion, and 
at its present cost it is quite as econom- 
ical as = oat-meal, or grain-grits 
of any kind. 


—-. 





We once heard an enthusiastic admir- 
er of the sex say that, in his opinion, 
the most beautiful sight in the world 
was a lady gracefully riding on horse- 
back. The man was nota _ bachelor 
either, so that the honesty of his asser- 
tion cannot be questioned. Whether 
the critic was correct or not, it is -posi- 
tively certain that horseback riding by 
ladies: could be practiced to a much 

reater extent than it is to the advan- 
age of the equestrians. Every young 
woman possessed of good nerve should 
be taught to ride at an early age—to sit 
squarely upon the saddle, handling the 
rein with a light hand and conforming 
her motions with those of the horse. 
The fabled Centauer embodied thecom- 
posite figures of a horse and male rider, 
but the lithe and graceful form ofa 
woman mounted on aspirited steed ex- 
ceeds the poetic conception .of the 
mythologic ancients. The riding habit 
should be merely long enough to cover 
the foot when she’s seated in the saddle, 
and the stirrup should never be without 
a “shoe” to prevent the rider’s foot from 
being driven home too far. A more 
horrible accident can hardly be imag- 
ined than a lady thrown from a fright- 
ened horse, dragging by the stirrup. 
An excursion of considerable distance 
never ought to be attempted until the 
rider, by private practice or by long 
habit from childhood, be confident of 
her seat and rein. Horseback riding by 
women would often prevent complaints 
to which the sex is incident, and thus 
alleviate a portion of suffering to 
which they are liable.— Cin. Gazette. 
- —. <r 

The Agricultural College of Manhattan, 
Kan., has a fish pond of which they seem 
quite proud. Fish Commissioner Long visit- 
ed the collgge during the recent commence- 
ment, and le pronounces their fish pond 
very neat in its way, and one that any farmer 
could have to advantage. The size of the 
pond is amall, being only 40x15 feet. The 
depth of water varies from two to four feet. 
They say their pond cost them only $25 67. 
It ‘will be remembered, our mentioning a 
short time ago of their obtaining young carp 
from the government. These specimens, 
six weeks ago, were only three inches in 
length, but the pond has agreed with them 
so well that they are now fully six inches 


long. oes 





to make it relish as a table dish, 


milk, two well-beaten eggs, three large spoon 
fals ‘of sugar and a small lump of butter 








often while esoking. 


as Boston oP Newyork. A+ Elgin, Ill, tre 
fis @ man who founiit so taple fiat he 
went into the busines® iw years since, of 
raising a peculiar kind of «8 for the western 
markets. While »cré in many cases they are 
sold undo: actitious names, it is said that in 
the west they are served up as fried frogs. A 
considerable improvement has taken place in 
this trade recently, and a dealer says there is 
a good demand for all that can be secured. 
Many restauravts aud most of the hotels have 


A large part of 
the frogs sold here are native, but there is a 


In Canada the business is con- 
ducted on a large scale, and the industry, 
which lately received considerable encourage- 
ment by the increased demand, is at present 
very promising. Numbers of boys, who have 
become quite expert, spear the frogs in the 
country ponds and streams, and sell them in 
the city to the commission dealers, from 
whom they receive five to ten cents a dozen. 
The commission men skin, pack in ice, and 
ship them to the northern and western cities, 
where tie delicious tidbits bring them a hand- 
In this city frogs are sokl gen- 
erally by the dozen, and |bring from twenty 
to fifty cepts, according to quality. As the 
demand increases, the business will farnish 
quite a source of rural income, and thrifty 
Cape Codders might consider this suggestion, 
as from personal observation it is known that 
vast numbers of frogs are there which now 
live to a respected, serene, and honored old 


being talked of, and efforts are being made 


As this corn is just in season, it is well 
to avail ourselves of every style of cooking it 
It is good 
simply boiled in the old-fashioned way, but 
far more delicious to shave the kernels from 
the cob with a sharp knife, put three pints 
of the corn into a preserving kettle, with a 
quart of water, and let it boil fifteen minutes, 
taking care to stir it frequently; then adda 
piece of butter the size of an egg, a table- 
spoonful of salt and 4 pint of milk; stir well 
and bring to a boil; then dish up in saucers 
for the table. It ts justdelightfal! Another 
nice dish from sweet corn is to grate off the 
kernels from the cob (six good stzed ears are | side. 
enough); make a custard of three pints of 


; 
stir the grated corn into the dish, and stir 
It makes a delicate 


Capt. Cowdon’s profile of the river shows 
that the fall per mile is much less towards 
the mouth of the river than it is farther up. 
He argues from this that what the river 
wants most is relief near the mouth, This 
relief he would give by cutting a channel 
from the river to Lake Borgne. This could 
be done economically by building levees the 
short distance of five miles, cutting a small 
channel, and allowing the water thereafter to 
wear out its own course. If this were found 
insufficient, the Bonnet Carre into Lake 
Pontchartrain and other available routes 
could be made serviceable as means of escape 
for the excess of water. Capt. Cowdon 
claims that this plan will draw the water of 
the river into a certain channel and tend to 
make that channel permanent by cutting 
the bottom down to its original level. He 
suggests that the increased facility of out- 
flow will have the effect of draining the 
swamp lands along the banks, and will there- 
by make great tracts of fertile land available 
for cultivation. 

The expense of this undertaking would be 
a mere bagatelle compared with the appro- 
priations required for the perfection of a 
levee or jetty system. All Captain Cowdon 
asks is $250,000 with which to make the ex- 
periment, whereas the demands for the other 
measures mount up to $100,000,000. To 
the objection that the outflow from the river 
would fill Lake Borgne with earthy deposits, 
the Oaptain replies that it will take 175 years 
to do so, and when done, the result will be a 
rich tract of land, through which a stream 
navigable for light-draft vessels can be main- 
tained, instead of the useless marsh which is 
now called Lake Borgne. The future outlet 
from New Orleans to the Gulf will be by way 
of the Barataria canal. This would cause a 
great saving in distance to tide water and 
make the sea navigation from New Orleans 
comparatively independent of the whims of 
the Mississppi.—Prairie Farmer. 


1 


————_——_ ><> 

A farmer has frequent—almost constant— 
need of a workshop. It may not be a separate 
building ; a place at one side of the carriage 
room will answer. There should be a good 
sized bench, with a vise at one end, and a 
place for using the planes, of which there 
should be at least two kinds provided. A 
shaving bench, with a drawing-knife, is an 
essential feature of a well-stocked workshop ; 
and saw, chisels, bit stock and bits, hatchet, 
files, screw-drivers, wrenches, etc., should all 
be at hand. For work in metal, punches, 
cold chisels, anvil, etc., are all needed. A 
soldering iron is important, and also a few 
needles and awls for doing the necessary 
mending of the harness. By those provided 
with a workshop or work-room many a rainy 
day may be turned to good account. A well- 
equipped workshop will do much to make 
the boys more interested in farm work, and 
tend strongly to keep them at home when 
they might be tempted to go to the village or 
elsewhere.--Am, Agriculturist. 


——_—_ > —_—____— 

Fear of Disease—It is said that while fhe 
plague was raging in Baenos Ayres the grave- 
diggers bore charmed lives. Of the three 
hundred men so employed, not one of them 
died of the disease. It has often been 
noticed that during the prevalence of pest- 
ilential diseases physicians, undertakers, nur- 
ses and grave-diggers, whose business com- 
pelled constant liability to infection, have 
usually escaped ina far greater ratio than 
their numbers would warrant. The “charm” 
of this immunity from the prevailing scourge 
is very simple. They were notscared. They 
are positive to the disease, and repel its at- 
tacks. Fear isa great ally of death. Who- 
ever is afraid of disease is in a negative eon- 
dition, and really invites its approach. And| 
thus it is the world over. The brave die but) 
once, while cowards die many times. Much 
unnecessary alarm exists in every communi- | 
ty in regard to many diseases. We are, it is| 
true, all liable to sickness and death. But if} 
we are all sober, cleanly and brave of heart, | 
we need have no fear of disease of body or; 
mind.—Household. 














The Markets. 


Sr. Louis, July 6th, 1881. 
Prices herewith are for round lots in first 
hands. Small order lots charged at higher 
prices. Buyers pay first ten days’ storage, 
except in special bins. | 


Frour—Sales: 189 bbls at $4,14 at $4 25, 
25 at $4 40 del., 25 at $4 50, 25 at $4 60, 51 
at $4 65, 165 part unsound E. trk at $510, 
45 at $5 20, 375 at 85.25, 250 at $5 30, 19 at 
$5 50, 40 at $5 85, 61 at $610 part del. 155 
at $6 15 del., 225 at $625, 100 at $635, 50 
at $6 50, 480 on p, t. 

Rye FrLour—No demand; nominal at $5 75 
@6 for pure. 

Conn MxAL—Firm; sales 1,700 bbls city on 
orders at $2 75 del. ~ 

Wererat--Sales: No 2red—11 cars fr. this 
pide and 3 cars Hast side at $114%, 214¢ 
cars this and East side (1 old 2 new) at $1 15, 
5,000 bu spot old in St. L. at 8115 also; No 
3 red—7 cara this side at $1 08 (4gc higher 
bid in St. L. later), 4 East side at $1086, 1 
do at $ 08%: No 4—3 cars this side at $104 
(and $1 044¢ bid E.); No 3 Medit.—1 car at 
$1 11, No2 Medit. offered at $116, with 
$1 14g bid; No 1 ~ we phn ey this 
samples—though o very 
dull, sold %{@1c higher later on, closing 
strong. Damp and tough at 900 to 











and tough prime; dry thin (No 4 and better) 





$1 06—mainly at $103 to $106 for damp} good 


stock of creamery, as well as dairy. Market 
is almost clear of low grades, and in fact no 
accumulation of any kind. We quote: Oream- 
ery ordinary to fancy 20@ 24 ; dairy ordinary 
to fancy 15@20c; sour cheesy, etc.—the 
natural resoult of overheated cows, or the 
product kept at too high temperature—selk 
all the way from 9@12c. 

Currse—Steady. Full stock 81¢@1k; 
choice part skim 5@6c ; poor huffed, ete. 11 
@4ec. 

Eaos—Dull. Receipts averaging 
shippers count 7@8c ; candled 9@10c. 

Grass Szzps—Very little offered, and mar. 
ket most entirely devoid of animation, henge 
prices nominal ; Hungarian at 75@85c ; Ger. 
man millet at $2 00@2 50: Missouri mille 
at $1 25@1 60—top figures charged on orders, 
Sals small lot German millet at $2 20. 

FraxsErep—Steady, and in demand at $1 10 
@1 12 spot, $1 08 August $1 07 September. 
Sale 208 sks spot at $1 12 on basis of pure. 

Hemp Seep—In fair demand at $1 for 
| dirty to $1 10 for prime clean. 
| Castor Bsans—Quiet, nominal at $1 324 
@1 35. 

Satt—Domestic sells at $1 40@1 40 per 
bbl; G. A. at $1 20@1 25 per sack. 

Woor—Unchanged, althoggh there was 
some little improvement to demand. We 
quote: Tub-washed—choice 40@401éce, dingy 
and low at 31@35c ; unwashed—clear bright 
medium 231¢ @24c, fair do 22@23c, low and 
coarse 18@2Ic, light fine 18@21c, heavy do 
14@16c. Black, ootted, burry, and lots con- 
taining dunglocks, range from 3@10¢e per |b 
less than fleeces in good condition ; southern 
burry 11 to 1214¢c; for each wool sack, 3 
lbs tare deducted and 25c allowed. Sales: 
Unwashed—4 sks burry at 15c to 18c, 8 
slightly do and black at 20c,7do at 2lc,?2 
sks at 224¢c, 17 medium (Kansas) at 23c, 38 
fair medium at 231¢c ; six at 24c, 4 at 233<¢; 
tub—7 sks at 33c to 40c. 

Hipes—Dnull and weak ; offerings running 
poor in quality. Dry flint 16@161¢c- 
ed 13@131¢¢; dry salt 124¢c—damaged 13¢; 
dry bull and stag 101¢c; green salt %— 
damaged 714c; green uncured 714c—damy 
ed 6ljc; green bull and stag 534 @6c. 

FreatHEers—Selling fairly. Prime L. G. at 
57c in large to 580 in small sacks ; unripe do 
50@54c ; old and mixed range from 10c to 
40c ; tare 3@10 per cent. 

Sueep Perts—Green: Large $1 20@1 40; 
medium 85c@$1 ; lamb 30@40c ; dry 40c to 
#1; shearing—dry 10@20c ; green 25@3ic. 

Derr Sxxuxs—Bug-eaten, salted and damag- 
at 25c to 35c; No 1 at 40c. 

Live Pouuttry—We quote: Old hens $3 
50@3 65, mixed $3@3 25, cocks #2 
75; young—small $1 25@1 50, medium $1 
75@2, good to choice $2 25@2 50, fancy 
large $2 75; ducks $2@2 25 for young, #1 
50@1 75 for old; turkeys at $6@8. 

New Poratoss—Southern at $3 25@3 50 
per bbl for choice large well-packed Mem- 
phis early rose, $2 50@3 for fair do and 
choice peerless, $1 50@2 for damaged, slack, 
small, etc. 

Ontons—Small lots sold at $1 50@1 0 
per bu. 

Canpace—Sells at $2 25@2 50 per crate in 
shipping order. 

Tomators—Market lower by large re- 
ceipts of home-grown ; demand good, how- 
ever. Consignments ranged from 50c to 65c 
per }4-bu box; home-grown at $2 50 per ba 
early to $1 50 late in morning. 

Cucumpers—Home-grown in good demand 
at 25c to 35c per doz. 

New Turnies—Sell in shipping order at 
$2 50 per bbl. 

Warte Beans—Western at $1 25@1 50, 
prime clean $1 75@2, and trashy, badly 
stained, weevily, etc., 5}0¢@$1. Eastern from 
store at $2 40@2 50. 

New AppLes—Boxed lots at 25c to 40c per 
1¢-bu box as in quality. Home-grown ship 
ping fruit at $3@3 50 per bbl packed. 

Pracnes—Hale’s early at $1@1 25 per 's 
bu box, Crawford at $1 50@1 75, Mobil 
choice at $2 25. : 

Piums—Consigned lots sold at 60@90¢ ¢ 
1¢-bu box, $1 75@2 25 } 6-gallon case for 
wild goose, and 30c to 50c 7 1g-ba box fo! 
Chickasaw. Home-grown brought $2 # b® 
for Chickasaw and $2 75 for wild goose. 

Raspserries—Black at $2 50@2 75 }} * 
gallon drawer, red at 75@90c ? gallon 
measure. 

BuacksErRres— Cultivated at $5@6 7 MA 
gallon case, wild at $2, home-grown at $1 
# gallon measure. 

Currants—At 60c per gallon. 

Warermetons—Selling $15@20 per 1 
in car lots. . 

CanreLores—Range in prite at $1 50@- 
50 per dozen. 

Carrix—Export steers $6 10@6 25, good ” 
heavy steers $5 75@6 00, medium to fall 
steers 85 00@5 35, fair to good Colorad? 
steers $4 75@5 50, fair to good stockers $3 - 
@4 25, fair to good feeders, 1,000 to 1,1 
ths. $4 75@4 25. native cows, common ! 
choice $3 10@400, native heifers, feir » 
choice $3 50@4 25, common to choice nati’ 
oxen $3 50@4 50, good to choice corn-fed 
Texan steers $4 50@5 50, medium to fs 
con-fed Texan steers $4 00@4 40, inferior 
common mixed $8 35@3 75, common ” 
good grass Texans $2 75@4 00, milch om 
with calves $18 00@42 00, veal calves $4‘ 
@9 00. la 

Hocs—Light shipping, : 
$5 GE TB: rough ends $5 25@5 1; 
Yorkers 26 10@6 15; fair to gocd he 

ing $6 00@6 20: good to choice hes! 
6 25@6 40. i 

Suup—Common to medium muttons $2" 

@8 00; fair to good muttons $3 40@3 85: 


to choice muttons $4 00@4 50 eis 


r. 





120 to 19) I% 


sheep $2 25@2 85; lazabs per head 8! 50 





at 81 05@6 to $1 08, at $1 03@1 09, 


3 00. 
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Live Stock Breeder. 
—— Saal 
Feed and Care of Horses. 
In the summer months very many | 
farmers’ teams fall away and Jose the 
condition they had been brought to dur- 
ing the previous winter and fall, by 
generous feeding and good care, and 
this in spite of (in many instances) an 
increase of their grain ration; and, as 
the time approaches for the heavy fall 
work they are incapable of performing 
nearly as much as if they could have 
been kept in good flesh. A glance at 
the chief reasons for this may be pro- 
ductive of good. In the first place let 
us see What a ie ye of farm horses 
are fed on. Corn in the ear forms the 
chief feed, with dry hay, of the workin 
horses of this country, or in the west a 
jeast the year around. Now corn, as is 
wellknown, contains a very large pro- 
portion of fat producing elements ; and 
it muscle was formed of fat, corn would 
he the best feed in the world to give a 
horse strength; but as it does not, we 
must conclude that corn does not con- 
tain the element needed to produce 
muscle, and when a horse is worked 
hard on a diet of corn, or any other fat 
roducing food, he must necessarily 
ose strength. Another reason why corn 
should not be fed alone in hot weather 
is thatit produces heat, which is to be 
avoided if, the heated season of the 
ear. One Mignt as well expect a man 
o perform heavy manual labor in hot 
weather on a diet composed of buck- 
wheat cakes and fat pork. I think if 
many farmers would try turning their 
horses out in a good pasture at night, 
and keeping up their ration of grain, 
they might find them improved in con- 
dition and general health. Grass is the 
natural food of the horse, and if any- 
thing will recruit and rejuvenate an 
old or thriftless animal, it is a summer 
in a good pasture. Another thing 
which a man who is mindful of hisown 
interest, as well as the comfort of both 
driver and team will provide, is afly 
net of some kind. Leather _ones are 
the best, but any are good. If he has 
never used any he will be surprised at 
the way his team will drive, and how 
much better they will thrive. Thenext 
worst thing after a hard, ill-fitting col- 
lar without sweat pads, and an ignorant 
fractious driver, is to have your team 
worried, annoyed and tormented by 
flies. Give your horse plenty of suita- 
ble food, unharness him at noon, keep 
his shoulders well, use him gently, give 
him his head when at work, and he will 
work and always look well.—Mich. 
Farmer. 
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Turi Items. 


Robert McGregor proved himself to 
be a great stepper at East Saginaw 





on this side. Nevertheless, if this regu- 
lation is strictly enforced it should con- 
vince John Bull of our good faith, and 
it will naturally make less rigid the in- 
spection which the British government 
enforces, often at considerable expense 
to the shippers. 


The arrivals of American live stock 
and fresh meat for the single week end- 
ing June 6 at Liverpool, as given below, 
show the enormous increase in this 
traffic as compared with former years. 
The steamers which conveyed live stock 
were as follows: The European, with 
747 cattle and 147 sheep; the Lake Win- 
nipeg, with 497 cattle: the Glamorgan, 
with 411 cattle and 509 sheep; the 
Bavarian, with 398 cattle; the Canopus, 
with 405 cattle; the Nestorian, with 331 
cattle; and the Illyrian, with 325 cattle. 
The steamers which brought fresh 
meat were as follows: The Bavarian, 
with 1905 quarters of beef and 50 carcas- 
ses of mutton; the Illyrian, with 1879 
quarters of beef; the Lake Winnipeg, 
with 1203 quarters of beef; the Brook- 
lyn, with 1047 quarters of beef; the 

evada, with 908 quarters of beef and 
400 carcasses of mutton; the Parisian, 
with 898 quarters of beef ; the Nestorian 
with 792 quarters of beef; the Britan- 
nie, with 656 quarters of beef and 250 
carcasses of mutton; the Glamorgan 
with 524 quarters of beef; the City o 
Montreal, with 532 quarters of beef, 152 
carcasses of mutton, and 110 dead hogs; 
and the Hibernian. with 280 carcasses 
of mutton; niaking a total of 3512 cat- 
tle, 656 sheep, 110 hogs, 10,724 quarters 
of beef, 852 carcasses of mutton and 
110 dead hogs. 





Stock Poor. 

Many a farmer is kept poor by keeping too 
much stock, says the Massachusetts Plough- 
man. He would be prosperous if the stock 
was of the right kind. It does not pay to 
keep cows through the winter that are dry 
pretty much all the time. It does not pay to 
keep over a lot of lean and fractious steers 
in the expectation that they will make good 
working cattle by waiting long enough. All 
such cattle should be sold to those who have 
mere food in store than their present poor 
owners. Good stock—superior stock—pays 
for itself all the time. A herd of cows is well 
worth wintering, that will pay in milk and 
butter many times more than the cost of 
their keeping. No other kind ought, there- 
fore, to be allowed on a farm, When cows 
show beyand a question that they cannot give 
milk good enough to pay for their support 
and yield a liberal profit besides, it is time 
they were disposed of on almost any terms 
that will clear them of the farm, It is the 
same with all creatures that are encumbrance 
on the farm instead of a profit, Let them 
be put off without delay, and let the so-called 
sentiment in the case be eradicated by health- 
ier considerationsof what constitutes thrifty 
and profitable farming. The farmer owes it 
to himself to clean out everything that is 
trash and worthless, and begin and build on 
a sound basis. The more stock he keeps the 
poorer he is in consequence himself. 





Mich., when he defeated Monroe Chief 
and Hannis in 2:13, 2.1934 and 2.1944. 

One of the most important races ever 
run in America, is to take place at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., on Thursday, Sept. 8. 
It is to be four mile heats tor a purse of 
$20,000—the first to have $10,000, second 
$5,000, the third $3,000, and the fourth 
$2,000. 

The renonwed trotting mare Gold- 
smith Maid, owned by Henry H. Smith 
of New York, dropped a fine bay filly 
onthe 24th ult., at the Fashion stud 
farm near Trenton N. J. The young- 

ster was sired by General Washington, 
son of Gen. Knox and the celebrated 
Lady Thorne. 


After Francis Alexander won the 2:20 
race at Beacon Park, Boston, ina jog, 
W. P. Balch offered $12,000 for him. 
Mr. Francis declined the amount, stat- 
ing his price was $17,000, for which he 
would show Alexander in 2:17, and in 
case he failed to equal that time $2000 
a second for each second over it would 
be knocked off the price. 

He then went back to England for a 
match with a Manchester cart mare but 
the mare withdrew and paid the forfeit 
of £100. He then returned to America 
end trotted on nearly all the tracks in 
this country ; among them he trotted a 
double race in Philadelphia. His rec- 
ord was 2.32. Hickory Jack has a large 
number of colts.in and around Augusta, 
and all are fine animals. He will be 
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Keeping Butter in Brine. 


Cox. Couman: I have been informed that 
butter can be immersed in a strong ‘brine 
any time during the summer and that it will 
be preserved in perfect condition till cold 
weather. Please inform me under “The 
Dairy” if I can safely venture on this enter- 
prise, giving particulars. fully as to the 
“Modus Operandi.” By so doing you will 
confer a favor on many readers and especial- 


ly Yours Respectfully, 
Gadsden, Tenn. 8. 8. Connor. 


Remarks: We have published such 4 
statement but cannot now find it. We have 
no doubt the brine ought to be kept cold to 
keep the butter perfectly. The chief point 
is to keep the butter cool, and excluded from 
the air. Some butter makers put their but- 
ter firmly packed in air tight tin cans in cis- 
terns or wells, or at the bottom of cold 
streams, and let it remain for months. When 
taken out itis as fresh and sweet as when 
putin. If.ny of our readers can give our 
correspondent information through the 
Rorat Wortp on the subject of his inquiry 
we shall be pleased to have them do so. 











make a single pound of cheese, and 
robably never did, * * * A good 
eer will yield half her own weight 
of butter ina year—she rarely exceeds 
800 pounds in weight, and her average 
here is about 700 pounds—cows that 
yield half that weight of butter in a 
ro are to be found in every good 
erd.” 





a Pia Pen. 


The Pig Pen. 

Paralysis of the hind quarter in pigs is 
sometimes caused by inflammation of and 
consequent effusion upon the animal marrow, 
causing pressure and loss of nerve power. 
Sensation and power of motion may often be 
restored by the application of a mild irritant 
to the loins, Turpentine ora thin paste of 
mustard rubbed upon the loins over the spine 
generally leads to a cure. It is brought on 
by colds and damp quarters, or exposure to 
cold rains, and is more frequent in young 
pigs than old ones. A chill will sometimes 
produce it very suddenly. 

The thoroughbred pig, in starting a herd, 
is chiefly valuable in Tesdting to common 
stock. By using a thoroughbred boar upon 
common sows, a half-blood is obtained that 
does very well for breeding purposes, which 
can be further improved by selecting the 
best sow pigs, feeding them liberally, and 
again getting a thoroughbred boar to use 
with them- If this is practiced a year or 
two it will produce pigs eqaal to pure blood. 
But grade or impure males should never be 
used, as the tendency is to run back to the 
scrub. The thoroughbred, if purchased 
young, can be obtained for a small sum. He 
can be used one season-and then sold, or 
castrated and fed, when he will, of himself, 
almost or quite pay for his orignal cost. 
Breeding in-and-in in the swine family won't 
answer at all. Always use new males. 


i Gre Shepherd. ; 


Edtted by R. HM. Bell, of Brighton, Ma- 
coupin Oo., Ill., to whom all matier relat- 
ing to this department sheuld be addressed. 


























The Missouri Immigrant comes to us 
for July ist, “bright, new and full,” but 
most awful sheepish. Can’t wonder 
much at it, for it is edited by that 
dreadful sheepish man, Samuel Archer, 
919 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Tom Green county, Texas, has thirty- 
eight sheep firms that aggregate 80,000 
head of sheep. Among them we note 
the name of Eli Stilson, Esq., formerly 
of Oskkosh, Wis., who is well known to 
Merino sheep breeders of the north. 

oe ORO 

Sheep Ranches. 
The wool boom of 1879-80 put new 
ideas in many men who had means and 





of them paid high prices for sheep to 
find the price of wool in May, when 
they sheared, away down to almost 
nothing. They were disappointed in 
profits of course. There is coming in 
the near future better things, and there 
will come a new impetus to invest in 
sheep. 

Locations for sheep in the trans- 
Missouri region are in less favor than 
formerly. The cheap, new lands of 
southern Missouri are offerint rare in- 
ducements to sheep raising. Whole 
neighborhoods of sheep men are in 
prospect in several counties down 
there, as excellent wools can be grown 
on those mountain plateaus as on any 
lands in the United States. Immense 
tracts are being quietly bought for a 
song, and before snow flies again, thou- 
sands of sheep will be on the south side 


can nip native grass until December 
without grain feeds, or if rye is sown 
for them, they can eat green feed every 


they went into sheep raising. Many |te 


of the Ozark Mountains, where they |® 


It will be observed that the system of 
crossing, which the intelligent practical 
growers pursue, whom we have quoted 
above, is strictly limited to these two 
cases. 
M. Sanson characterizes the idea of 
forming new races by crossing as a 
“chimera.” He says the;method by the 
aid of which this chimera is pursued 
consists in making the products of a 
cross to reproduce among themselves. 
This he calls grading. 
In an important work published last 
toed by Mr. Geo. A. Brown, on shee 
reeding, the latest work on the sub- 
ject, the author says: 
“Though the principle of in-and-in- 
breeding has iirm adherents, the oppo- 
site practice, cross-breeding, has been 
strongly condemned by all those whose 
opinion on the subject is entitled to any 
weight. By cross-breeding, I mean a 
union between animals of a distinct 
type or breed. For instance a union 
between any of the following animals 
would be cross-breeding: Sheep—Mer’- 
nos, long-wools—Welsh and South- 
downs, etc. * * * Cross-breeding 
in sheep for a permanent flock has been 
condemned by almost every practical 
sheep breeder who has written onthe 
subject. In noinstance has the line of de- 
markation been more distinctly drawn 
between the Merinos and other breeds.” 
After quoting Dr. Browne, Mr. Spoon- 
er, and Dr. Knox, the author says: “I 
think the bad opinion of cross-breeding 
entertained by the authorities I have 
quoted will be fully borne out by the 
experience of Australian sheep farmers 
at least so far as regards crossing Mer- 
ino sheep with other breeds, * * * As 
a rule, all eminent stock breeders have 
a horror of cross breeding. Where it is 
desirable to cross for the market, the 
unilateral cross (that is, with a pure 
race on each side) will be more reliable 
than where both parents are cross-bred 
animals.” 
Mr. Jno. L. Hayes, in the Bulletin of 
the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, draws the following 
conclusions from these views: 
1. Cross-breeding of two distinct races 
of sheep, with the object of forming 
permanent flocks possessing the best 
qualities of both races, is objectionable. 
2. Cross-breeding may be advantage- 
ously pursued with the object of ulti- 
mately absorbing one race by another. 
3. Itmay be advantageously pursued 
with pure animals on each side, or at 
least on the side of the sire, with the ob- 
ject of producing certain desired quali- 
ties of wool and mutton, the products 
of the cross not being destined for re- 
production.—Ex. 





Fashion in Weols Damaging. 


Weare not in luck this year. For 
years we have been selecting crosses 
for our flock of sheep from Canada and 
Kentucky. Aiming to produce a large 
carcass and heavy clip, we have at- 
tained a large careass and heavy clip, 
we have attained to an average of 1244 
to 12% pounds of fleece free from tags. 
But the bottom has fallen out of the 
prices. Long wools are now sought af- 
r. The fine wools are in demand, 
The manufacturers recommend owners 
of Cotswolds and Lincolns to cross with 
full-blood Merino. When this is done 
we have a moneyed sheep, and the fu- 
ture of a flock of well-bred has no 


hope. 
e remember that the fine wool 
growers of Australia, influenced by the 
nglish manufacturers, crossed their 
flocks with long-wool English sheep. 
Messrs. Bowes & Brothers, the great 
wool buyers, then remarked that this 
act will probably prove to have been a 
mistake. This fickleness of fashion in 
wools is not encouraging to the im- 
provement in wool growing. It is but 
a short time when buyers could not get 
enough of the pearly lustrous wools. 
They now have ceased to be of any 
special value. There are some flocks of 
inecolns and Cotswolds now which 
furnish the very luster that was sought 
after a few years since, and that quali- 
ty, too, has been brought out by careful 
breeding. It is not long since the ladies 
demand the softest and finest dress 


oods. 

This demand after two or three years 
could be filled easily, because breeders 
had prepared for it. Suddenly fashion 
wanted something that was not so com- 
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Those who can afford to raise sheep 
can better afford to do so properly than 
to continue on in the old way of usin 
scrub rams upon the same kind 0 
ewes. Such breeding is almost as bad 
as no breeding at all, for instead of 
yearly improving and approaching 
purity of blood, this is growing scruw 
wool of which the market is always too 
full, and for which the price is lowest 
of all cleansed wools. 





Sheep do not impoverish land. Rug- 
ged canyons and mountain slopes, t 
present not available for other use un- 
til better roads are built to market, 
may be utilized a long way in advance 
of the march of improvements. Time 
will surely enhance the value of thege 
possessions as surely as roads, settle- 
ments and school houses draw nearer to 
them. And,inthe meantime, the hardy 
pioneer need wait but a short while for 
their coming. 


a> 





It is not every man that can manage 
alarge flock of sheep successfully. A 
man who has no taste for tn hus- 
bandry, and like John Randolph of 
Roanoke, would walk a mile to kick a 
sheep, had better invest his money in, 
and devote his time to other business 
more congenial to his taste. To man- 
age large flocks successfully, requires 
experience, linked with intelligence. 
Oftentimes a farmer finds it very prof- 
itable to keep a few sheep, but unprof- 
itable keeping a laige flock. 
———__——_ » <P oe - 
Mr. Adam Scott, a prominent Maine 
sheep-breeder, last winter fed 330 weth- 
ers,and to discern how rap:dly they 
were gaining in flesh, selected two 
which he weighed every month. On 





at 17 cents per month, while the gain in 


eaten. 





outside of what the 
should be chosen wit 


seed cake, linse 
centrated foods. 


ters and valuable fertilizing salts. 


and when the most money 
from the flock, and the land enriched 


that is used. 





success of Mr. 8. B 
In January of 1879, 


1,490 head of sheep gave a 


the 12th of January they weighed res- 
pectively 120 and 135 pounds, and con- 
tinued to gain steadily up to the 12th of 
April, when they weighed 150 and 170. 
They were fed on 144 pounds of corn 
daily, with all the hay they could eat. 
The total cost of feed being estimated 


flesh was equal to 37 cents per month— 
an increase of about 20 cents per month ; ; : : 
for each sheep over the value of food | several bills have been introduced in the Legis- 


Where sheep are kept for the double 
purpose of direet income in wool, mut- 
ton, etc., and the manure they make, it 
is important that the extra food, or that 
asture furnishes, 

care. It would 
be wise for the American famer to be- 
come better acquainted with cotton- 
oil cake, and like con- 
By feeding, and feed- 
ing liberally of such, foods, the sheep 
not only grow rapidly, but the manure 
they make is rich in nitrogenous — 
e 
growth of animals is a means to anend, 
is made 


the most rapidly the end is gained. 
The profit of sheep as fertilizers de- 
pends largely upon the kind of food 


The profits of raising sheep in Texas, 
where the business is judiciously and 
intelligently managed, is shown in the 
gett of that State. 
e bought 837 ewes, 
for which he paid $4,200: he has since 
sold wool to the amount of $5,4600, and 
100 ewes at $500 makinga total of $5,900. 
His bucks have been disposed of, as he 
has seen proper to change, at prices cov- 
eling their first cost_so he is out but lit- 
tle on that score. His present flock of 
roduct of | carpenter in Montgomery, Vt., had suffered 








Economist says “if his figures are cor- 
rect we shall have to raise our estimate 
of the coming year from 285 to 300 mil- 
lions,” and it says also that this esti- 
mate should not frighten anybody, be- 
cause we can easily work off 500 mil- 
lion pounds into cloth, The same jour- 
nal says that the wool and woolen in- 
terest was never in a better or sounder 
condition than at present. Think of 
mills declaring 10,15 and 20 per cent. 
dividends and more, and putting the 
same into sinking funds to erect new 
mills and put in new machinery. 


Sheep Notes, 

It is not every man that can manage a large 
flock of sheep successfully. A man who has 
no taste for sheep husbandry, and like John 
Randolph of Roanoke, would walk a mile to 
kick a sheep, had better invest his money in 
and devote his time to other basiness more 
congenial to his taste, To manage large 
flocks successfully, requires experience linked 
with intelligence. Oftentimes a farmer finds 
it very profitable to keep a few sheep, but 
unprofitable keeping a large stock. 


Hon. Wm. Fowler, of Washington county, 
Minn., president of both the dairymen’s and 
wool growers’ association of this State, in- 
formed us a few days since, that years ago 
there were in the two townships of Washing- 
‘ton county, including the one he resided in 
and the adjoining one, in the neighborhood 
of 2,000 head of sheep. Now in one of the 
townships there is not one left fora specimen, 
and in the other but a few flocks. This in- 
dustry, which should be so profitable to the 
farmers, was blotted out through the agency 
lof dogs. Well, it would seem that dogs are 
‘held in higher estimation than sheep.—Farm- 
ers’ Union. 

Recently the dogs killed sixteen and dis- 
abled several other sheep for Jesse Darby, 
residing in Round Prairietownship. Wyman 
Sheets, in the same neighborhood, had five 
killed by the dogs, and Mrs. Nancy Duncan, 
also in the same neighborhood, had seven 
crippled and maimed by the dogs. We must 
either cease to raise sheep or dogs, Which 
will be adopted? Sheep are valuable and dogs 
are worthless. In our opinion the dogs should 
be invited to leave. By the way we see that 














lature to repeal the dog law. This might 
have been expected. All shrewd politicians 
are well aware that no man ever achieved 
political distinction who is opposed to the 
right of a poor American eitizen to maintain 
a pack of worthless dogs.—Fulton Telegraph. 





Never Fails. 

No instance of a failure on record when 
Simmons Liver Regulator has been properly 
taken. It removes bilious secretions, cures 
dyspepsia, constipation and sick headache, 
strengthens the kidneys and greatly assists 
Nature. Genuine prepared only by J. H. 
Zeilin & Oo. 





si lllaitiy . 
,| Now is the time to sow turnips in with the 
corn and potatoes for fall and winter feeding 
of stock. Hungarian, the ordinary millet 
and fodder corn may also be sown for a week 


or more yet. It isa good plan, if one is 
short of pasture, to plant fodder corn from 
week to week up to the 10th of July, so as to- 
have a suceession of tender fodder in the 
fall. If planted all at one time, some of it 
will become old and woody before it is fed to 
the cows. 


40. <P 2 
Wonderful Power. 
When a medicine performs such cures as 
Kidney-Wort is constantly doing, it may 
truly be said io have wonderful power. A 
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mon, and the goods must be madeas 
stiff and hard as possible. Long and 
hard wools came into demand. 

All is again changed, and soft fabrics 


9,650 pounds of wool, which he sold in| for eight years from the worst of kidney dis- 
Belton for 24 cents per pound, giving) eases, and had been wholly incapacitated for’ 
the handsome sum of over $2,300. He|work. He says, “One box made a new mat 


has now 5,100 head, which he says he|of me, and I sincerely believe it will restore 


week during the winter. If corn is 
needed, the cheap corn is readily gotten 
for them. 


buried near the race track, and his last 
resting place will be marked by a mon- 
ument. 


A Good Cow. 
A. B. inthe County Gentleman says, 


— SS “SS” — 
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Hickory Jack a celebrated old time 
trotter died at Augusta, Ga. on the 
13th ult. He was twenty-six years old 
on May 7th last. His sire was Ethan 
Allen, dam Lady Litchfield, by Long 
Island Black Hawk. He was foaled iu 
Connecticut, and was raised with a bot- 
tle by Jed Carpenter. Mr. Jack Cham- 
bers, who was the owner of this noble 
horse, bought him in 1865, and took him 
to Glasgow to make a five mile race in 
1867, fie also took him to France, 
where he trotted several races. 


Stock Notes. 

Prof. X. A. Willard, an authority on 
dairy matters, estimates the number of 
creameries and co-operative factories 
in the Uuited States at five thousand. 
And they are only just beginning. 

The strength, growth and production 
of animals, comes from those ingredi- 
ents found in food which correspond to 
the white of an egg. Oils, in, food, 
make heat and fat, but do not give 
muscle or milk. The bones of animals 
come from the mineral matter contain- 
ed in their food. 

‘Those who breed and use oxen should 
aim to raise fast walkers. Oxen are 
naturally a little slow, but their pace 
can be improved and should be. And 
the same is true of the working gait of 
horses. Fast-walking horses are of 
more practical consequence to farmers 
than fasf trotters. 


The first great advantage of the fac- 
ory system, is the uniform quality 0 
€ butter or cheese thus made. The 
pens bane now of the dairy market is 
he constaatly varying nature of the 
articles offered. Individual makers 
ave put forth great effort to tone up 
frat oods, and so with many associa- 
yn ut, outside of these comparative- 
ih, few names, the buyers have to be on 
eir guard,and the consumers are in a 
state of chronic dissatisfaction. 
Under a law passed by the last Con- 
ress inspectors are hereafter to be sta- 
oon at the ports where live stock is 
rhe with instructions to give a 
tio “ificate of good-health to all exporta- 
pa which are found, after careful ex- 
t! nation, to warrant it. It is possible 
at cattls, in which are the germs of 
ant “*may develop it on shipboard 
ths arrive in Liverpool sick cattle, al- 
gh apparently sound when shipped 





' years. 


that ameng the many good butter 
records of Jersey cows allow me to 
place that of Gertrude Baker, 3,177. 
She was first in competition for aspecial 
premium, offered by the Thompson 
County Agricultural Society, for the 
greatest number of pounds of butter 
made in fifteen days. The feed was 
pasture, a bundle of sowed corn, and 
two quarts.of wheat bran daily. She 
ave in the fifteen days 298 pounds 
Sortees ounces of milk, makin 
twenty-six pounds four ounces of but- 
ter, or one pound twelve ounces of but- 
ter daily, making the test in September, 
six months aftercalving. A test of her 
milk for seven days in June showed 
that she gave 175 pounds of milk and 
fourteen pounds nine ounces of butter, 
or atrifle over two pounds one ounce 
of butter daily. She was then fed on 
grass alone. She is now giving (Octo- 
ber 12) eighteen pounds of milk daily. 


Jersey Cattle at Home. 


The English Live Stock Journal con- 
tains the following interesting account 
of Jersey cattle: “Jersey is but a small 
island; if it were square, it would just 
be six and three quarter miles each 
way. Yet this little spot manages to 
support about 12,000 cattle, that is, 
roughly speaking, one for every two 
acres of its surface rocks, roads and 
wastes, and house-room for 60,000 peo- 
le included. And has done this for 
he last twenty years at least, for the 
census of 1861 gives the number of cat- 
tle in Jersey a8 12,037. What is still 
more remarkeble, it exports every year 
above 2,000 head (the average export, by 
the customs’ returns, for the last eigh- 
teen years being 2,049,) nearly one for 
every ten acres. NOW the total num- 
ber of cattle in England only aver; 
one head to ten acres; it therefore fol- 
lows that, i proportion a, & ne wr 
ey exports every. year < y 
ee A Sugland contains. In other 
words, if England were to export cattle 
atthe same rate, her whole stock would 
be swept away ina single year, not a 
hoof would be left behind * * * All 
the beef of our 60,000 people is imported 
every week from the neighboring co. 
of France, and from Spain ; and this has 
been the case for the ast hundred 
With our 12,000 cattle, we do 
‘pot rear & single bullock; neither do we 








Wool growing, to be profitabte, has 
to be done on cheap lands for the fu- 
ture. We are protected in American 
growing by a tariff, barely sufficient to 
protect us against foreign wools. A 
few cents higher here, unless the price 
advances in Europe, will flood us again 
as last year. Only eight days time can 
bring upon us millions of pounds of 
wool from England. We have to have 
this wool, unless we grow wool cheap 
enough to shut them out. The real 
question has to be, “How cheap can we 
grow wool?” Not how big price can 
we get for ourclips. With millions of 
acres of cheap lands in Missouri and all 
the south, we need fear nothing. On 
lands that are worth %40 to $60 per 
acre, we need to be anxigus. Young 
man,if you wish to grow wool, go to 
Missouri. 





Cross-Breeding in Sheep Husbandry. 


M. Sanson, the highest authority in 
France upon the zootechny of sheep, 
says, in his work, Les Mutons, pub- 
lished in 1868: 

“The utility of crossing is limited to 
two cases: ist, to the absorption of a 
race, or of a specifle type by another 
type, and 2d, to the production of grades 
(metis,) ameliorated in their aptitudes, 
and which are not destined themselves 
to reproduce. In the first case, which 
is called the method of continued cross- 
ing, the course is to choose always and 
indefinitely the male reproducers from 
those of the specific type of the race 
which itis desired toimplant * * * 

The first method of crossing is, above 
all, invaluable, in an economic point of 
view, for implanting a race ina coun- 
try where itis new, and because it ena- 
bles the grower to supply by time an 
insufficiency of capital, a small number 
of male reproducers <p hme to pay 
for, and even to. find, than a flock of 
dains, 

“In the second ease, the i me char- 
acters are not regarded. A. local race, 
little advaneed in productive aptitudes, 
being given, the point in hand is only to 
derive from it the best products b 
coupling the females of this race wit 
males, with a view to the kind of pro 
duction which the economical situation 
renders most advantageous and which 





are in request. Cotswold wools have 
fallen 15 to 20 per cent. and half-breed 
mongrels and merino wools have ad- 
vanced from 10 to 15 per cent. The 
breeders who have been at great ex- 
pense to import crosses from England 
and Canada must find comfort in the 
consciousness that they were workin 
for the improvement of flocks, no 
counting on the freaks of fashion. Itis 
idle to tell the flock master he must 
keep up with the times by reading. 
These changes are not based on reason, 
and manufacturers themselves tell us 
they cannot tell a year inadvance what 
the leading class of goods will be. 


ty—one of the best agricultural coun- 


use of his flock. 
J 
the managemout of their flocks. For 


exposed to much rain. 
shade are provided for them. Nor are 





The formation of a herd of fixed type 
is the work of years, and to be a success 
the wool growers must breed for the fu- 
ture more than the present fashion. 

N 


In this connection we would attach a 
letter received since the above was 
written. 

BosTon, June 20, 1881. 
Mr. L. N. Bonham, Oxford, O.: 

DEAR Str—Your favor of the 14th 
received, and we are much obliged to 
you for your notice of our reports in 
Cincinnati Commercial. Delaine wools 
are the long staple medium and fine 
fleeces. Most of the delaine comes from 
the merino breed, or those that are 
crossed to grade up quite near merino. 
What we call here fine combing is also 
a desirable wool, and is a little nearer 
Cotswold than the delaine, but to com- 
mand a good price, must be of fine fiber 
not coarse or harsh. We send you some 
small samples, marked, of a fine and 
medium delaine, also a fine combing. 
These arefrom Ohio fat sheep, and of 
course are not of the light condition 
that washed wool would show.. As t 
the future on wool, we are inthe dark 
as to any real reliable information. 
There are 80 many causes which tend 
to change and vary values and styles of 
woolen goods. It is, however, -quite 
robable that the demand may increase 
in the near future for medium wools. 
It is, at present, more for fine wools, 
but medium is feeling, of course, the 
general activity. With the increase of 
our population and the general prosper- 
ity of the county, we can hardly think 
but that wool will og in de- 
mand,though we may have short pe- 
riods of dullness. ours truly, 
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the agricultural situation permits.” 


they exposed to dust, for that is known 
| to be injurious tothe fleece. The great- 
est possible care is taken in the breed- 

ing. Men of experience are employed 
| to go from farm to farm to examine 
‘the sheep and select the best rams that 
ean be found. The ramsare closely ex- 
, amined as to their fleece-bearing prop- 
lerties, and all but the very best are 
sold off. The whole economy of the 
sheep farm is as perfect as intelligence 
and industry can make it. For its 
value, there is no farm product that can 
be carried on one or two thousand 
miles so cheaply and so safely as wool. 
A ton of wool is worth $750 at 35 cts. a 
pound or #500 at 25 cents, A ton of 
wheat is worth about $32, and of corn 
about $16. The freight is about the 
same for each, and is thus twenty-five 
times more for wheat and nearly fifty 
times more for corn than wool. This 
is worth oe and shows how 
much better it is to turn corn into wool 
than to sell it. 


————__*#-<P > oe ___—_——- 

The annual circular of James Lynch 
gives the imports of wool into the Uni- 
ted States the Pp st year as 55% millions 
into New York, 43% millions into Bos- 
ton, and 8 millions into Philadelphia, 
making 10714 millions in all, and classi- 
fies this we believe tor the first time 
as 3446 million pounds of clothing and 
combing, of which 28 million was cloth- 
ing and 5444 million pounds of carpet 
wools, of which New York imported 
30 millions, showing that New York is 
far ahead in foreign wool trade of all 
the ports of the country combined. 
These figures show that we imported 
42 million pond more wool the past 
year than the year before. Mr. Lynch 
puts our home clip of wool for 1880 at 





Nowe! L, STEARNS & Co. 


1264 tnillion pounds. The New York | ties. 


would not dispose of for $10,000. These 
results have been achieved in Bell coun- 


ties in the state. Mr. Baggett intends 
he says, to move part of his stock to 
Coryell county in a few days, where he 
had leased 16,000 acres of land, for the 


American wool growers or shepherds 
have yet much to learnin regard _ to 


example, the sheeep in Silesia are never 
Shelter and 


to health all that are similarly affected.” It 
is now sold in both liquid and dry form.— 
Danbury News. 


aS ee ee eee 

Onty A Pamter.—The following tribute 
to the noble preservative art, we find in a 
contemporary, and we commend its strong 
contrast to the intelligent reader: “He was 
only a printer.” Such was the sneering re- 
mark of a leader of aristocracy—the cod-fish 
aristocracy. Who was the Earl of Stanhope? 
He was only a printer. What is Prince 
Frederic William—married to the Princess 
Royal of England? He, too, was only a 
printer. Who was William Caxton, one of 
the fathers of literature? He was only a 
printer. Who were G. P. Morris, N. P. 
Willis, J. Gales, C. Richardson, Horace 
Greeley, Bayard Taylor, Charles Dickens, 
Thiers, Jerrvii, George D. Prentice, and 
Senators Dix, Cameron and Niles? They 
too, were printers. What was Benjamin 
Franklin? He also was a printer. Every 
one cannot be & printer—brains are necessa- 
ry. ° 
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It is a foolish mistake to confound a remedy 
of merit with the qnack medicines now so 
common, We have used Parker’s Ginger 
Tonic with the happiest results for Rheuma- 
tism and Dyspepsia, and when worn out by 
overwork, and know it to be a sterling health 
restorative.—Times. See advertisement. 








The Iowa Homestead thus urges the 
killing of weeds: “There are thousands 
of acres of good land uncultivatad this 
season all over the west, owing to the 
late spring and the lack of help. If left 
in its present condition, it will produce 
a large crop of noxious weeds, that will 
seed thousands of other acres with these 
pests of the farm. There is yet time to 
putin millet, Hungarian grass, buck- 
wheat or turnips. These crops will pay 
far better than to let the weeds grow. 
There are indications that_all kinds of 
forage will command good prices next 
winter, and now is the time to provide 
asupply. Plow up the weeds and put 
in some one of the crops that will yet 
Theat O& Gants Sanh Th ad eee OT 
, and in any event it wi 
destroy the weeds.” P a 





The beauty and color of the hair may be 
safely regained by using Parker’s Hair Bal- 
sam, which is much edmired for its perfame, 
cleanliness and dandruff eradivating proper- 
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Bhe Home Girls 


LINES FOR MANNIE F.’S ALBUM. 
BY NINA. 


The dew-drop trembling on the rose 
Will fall, ere fades the day; 

And velvet bloom will soon disclose 
The touch of swift decay. 





stopped here. I think it is the duty of 
a writer in debate to state both sides of 
the question fairly, and then draw his 
conclusion. If Walnut had done this, 
it would be simply my duty, as a dis- 
putant on the negative, to refute his 
argument. But I must now, as briefly 
as possible, notice some of the motives 
of progress. The past affords good data 
for judgiug of the future. We will no- 
tice, if we read history carefully, that 
none of the ancient nations began to de- 
cline until their literature began to de- 
cline. The present is to the United 
States what the beginning of the “Au 
gustan Age” was to Rome, or the “Age 
of Pericles” was to Greece. We are 
now perfecting our literature, and judg- 
ing from the history of Greece and 
Rome, there will be no decline until we 

“Resolved, That the signs of thetimes | haye reduced the acme of our literary 
indicate the downfall of the United|career, Whether we have already 
States.” Walnut writes in the affirma-| reached that acme, or whether it will 
tive. I have read his articles with deep| take countless ages to reach it, is a ques- 
‘nterest. This isa question that con-!t¢ion for debate. My own opinion is 
cerns every one of us. It is well for us, that tne America of a thousand years 
as Walnut remarks, to direct eur atten- from now will be to the America of the 


j ub- present, what the England of to-day is 
ig dag a _~ - gen a (tO the England of a thousand year’s 
niin. Car ccceccaceg alt dec i When our ships shall have all 


parallel between the United States, and Jheen burnt, our telegraphs all pulled 








But friendship, like a flower that blooms 
With ever brightening hue, 

The darkest path of life illames 
With gems more bright than dew. 


So let me cherish friendship’s flame, 
That it may ne’er de 

And here, dear friend, inscribe thy name, 
Bayraven on my heart. 








Letter from Bon Ami. 





Greece and Rome just before their 
decline. He thinks what was true of 
those nations will be true of ours. 
then proceeds to notice some of the; 
signs of the corruption of the masses. | 
He first speaks of the tendency of 
trashy literature. Atthis point I must 
slightly differ from the writer. It is 
very bad, I freely admit, for boys and 
girls to read a trashy literature, but it 
were better for them to read dime 
novels and cheap story papers than to 
read nothing at all. Cabbages and tur- 
nips are undoubtedly bad food, but one 
had better eat cabbages and turnips 
than to eat nothing. So, however bad | 
our reading matter may be, it is better | 
for us to use it than to read nothing. 

The writer’s second sign of decay is 
in the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors. Iam willing to admit 
the full furce of all he says on this 
point. But the writer says that drunk- 
enness and all its attendant evils could 
be checked by prohibition. I agree 
with the writer, and I confidently be- 
lieve that in a few years every State 
in the Union will have tried the experi- 
ment. Kansas is now trying it vigor- 
ously. Beyond a doubt the next Texas 
Legislature will prohibit the use of in- 
toxicating liquors in the State. Some 
of the eastern States are trying prohibi- 
tion. 

Walnut sees his fourth sign in for- 
eign immigration. Of course, we want 
uo more Chinese immigration. The 
writer is very bitterly opposed to Ger- 
mans. Now, the fact is, the Germans 
are just as good citizens as any we have 
in the United States. They come here 


own, our mighty rivers run dry, our 
college doors: closed, and our churches 


He) turned into saloons, we may then ex- 


claim that the signs of the times indi- 
cate a speedy downfall of the Ameri- 
ean republic. But so long as America 
shall continue to be the “land of the 
free and the home of the brave,” so long 
as she shall have a net-work of rivers, 
vanals and railways, so long as her in- 
ventive genius is in its vigor, so long as 
the telegraph shall send with electric 
quickness the news of corruption in our 
government io every part of the Union, 
so long as our citizens shall become 
more intelligent and industrious, so 
long as our country shall be blessed 
with free thought and free speech, so 
long as our people are determined to 
suppress drunkenness and every species 
of crime, so long as our patriots are in 
favor of civil reform, so long as we 
shall have a rational but pure Chris- 
tianity, so long as our educators are la- 
boring zealously for the diffusion of 
knowledge, we may continue to oe 
that the future has in store bright 
laurels for that country for which 
Washington fought, and that all the 
coming ages will add lustre to the bril- 
liancy of our fame. 

I will close this letter by transcribing 
a brilliant paragraph from Macaulay: 
“The reformation is an event long 
passed. That volcano has spent ils 
rage. The wide waste produced by the 
outbreak has been forgotten. The land- 
marks which were swept away have 
been replaced. The ruined edifices 
have been repaired. The lava has cov- 
ered with a rich incrustation the fields 
which it once devastated, and, after 
having turned a beautiful and fruitful 
garden into a desert, has again turned 
the desert intoa still more beautiful 
and fruitful garden. The second great 
eruption is not yetover. The marks of 
its ravages are still all around us. The 
ashes are still hot beneath our feet. In 
some directions the deluge of fire still 
continues to spread. Yet experience 





poor, but they do not stay poor. Where 
will you find more thrift and prosperity | 
than in a neighborhood of German! 
farmers ? 
The writer’s fifth sign is in the! 
desecration of the Sabbath. I can see 
no sign of decay here. The great body 
of American citizens do no labor on 
the Sabbath. True, our Sabbath is not 
a day to be dreaded as it used to be. 
We do not now spend the day in weep- 
ing for our sins, and uttering long Phar- 
asaical prayers. All these things passed 
away with the Puritanical age—the age 
of ignorance, cupidity, superstition and 
hypocrisy. We now look forward to 
the Sabbath as a day of rest, a day of 
enjoyment, a day when we may cease 
from our labors, take a stroll into the 
country to admire nature and nature’s 
God, go boating or buggy riding, or go 
to hear a sensible sermon by a sensible 
man. 
Walnut’s last sign of decay is seen in 
“free trade.” That he should see a sign 
of decay in something we do not pos- 
sess is really amusing. The writer has 
rather digressed from his subject, I 
think, in order to say a few words in 


s 


favor of his pet theory of protection |; 


“All nations that adopted England’s 
fatal free trade policy (fatal to them, 
not her) have been ruined financially 
and industrially.” The writer is not 
definite enough in his remarks. . Will 
he be kind enough to name those na- 
tions which have been ruined by free 
trade? And will he please explain why 
free trade has ruined them, and been a 
blessing to England? And will he tell 
us why free,trade will not benefit us as 
it did England, instead of rnining us as 
it did those nations which exist in the 
writer’s fertile imagination? England 
was groaning under the burden of pro- 
tection until the greatest statesmen of 
the age repealed the corn laws. Then 
it was that the few suffered while the 
many rejoiced. At first it was the in- 
tention of our legislators to give pro- 
tection for a limited time, in order to 
encourage American manufacturers. 
But the monopolists soon became so 
powerful that they have ever since con- 
trolled the law givers. However, the 
masses, whose intelligence is rapidly in- 
creasing, are becoming political econ- 
omists, and they will soon assert their 
rights against the moneyed monopolists. 
The commonalty are getting tired of 
believing that it is to their advantage 
to pay $15 for a suit of clothes of home 
manufacture, thereby contributing $5 
to the money kings, instead of buying 
a suit of equal value for $10 from Eng- 
lish manufacturers, 
I have now, as briefly as I could, fol- 
, ‘lowed the writer over his whole argu- 


surely entitles us to believe that this 
explosion, like that which preceded it, 
will fertilize the soil which it has de- 
vastated. Already in those parts which 
have suffered most severely, rich culti- 
vation and secure dwellings have be- 
gun to appear amid the waste. The 
more we read of the history of past 
ages, the more we observe the signs of 
our own times, the mure do we feel our 
hearts filled and swelled up by a good 
hope for the future destinies of the hu- 
man race.” Bon AMI. 
Letter from } Nina. 
And so Miss Ted has kept the tryst 
at Eureka Springs, and not one of the 
members there to meether! It was not 
want of inclination that kept me from 
going, but certain insurmountable cir- 
cumstances which frequently get in 
the way of my plans. 
Miss Ted, there was no impropriety 
whatever in your request. I shall send 
you the information you desire, private- 
ly, as soon as a leisure moment comes 
along. 
Bon Ami, Paulus, Lloyd Guyot and 
/£non, now that you have a responsible 
“leader,” let us hear your efforts in the 
profound debate proposed for discus- 
sion. I suggest that our editor adds 
several more columns to the RURAL, 
for the accommodation of the “closing 
argumgnts” and the “comments that 
may be needed.” 
I shivered with terror when I read 
those ominous words, “The signs of the 
times indicate the downfall of the Uni- 
ted States.” I looked around me to dis- 
cover these dreaded signs, but all I 
could discover was a comet in the sky. 
Aunt Dorcas Simlin says it foretells 
the end of the world, but if it is only 
the old United States which is to have 
a downfall, we can all run over to Eu- 
rope. Walnut can be our leader. 

Idyll, I did send you along letter. Did 
you not receive it? I returned your 
poem with a few words, but I after- 
wards wrote again. I have been think- 
ing = had forgottenme. In my let- 
‘er I referred to your article in the St. 
Louis Magazine. 

Widower, what is the reason you do 
not write? Have you had an attack of 
laziness ? 

Minnie F., I sent your verses to the 
RURAL, so if they don’t apper, you 
must not accuse me of negligence. 

Garland, I was much pleased to read 
your complimentary remarks, and hope 
you will write more frequently., In- 
deed your name has been called in the 
“roll” several times, but you are always 
absent. t 

Gillie Lee, I am sure Paulus likes 
fried chicken, but I fear your letter 
wil] make him vain. Takecare of your 
self, Gillie, and avoid the “explosion 
train” by all means. 

Feugian, I do not blame you for at- 
tempting to defend your own sex, but 
let me tell you that oneof the greatest 

ossips Lever knew wasaman. AndI 

ancy, the great philosopher and sage 
you mention, did not use the word 








ment. Icould wish that he had not 


“man” in distinction to woman, but 


me gd used it as asynonym for man- 
kin 


I hope Gertrude, Vamme, Lillie and 
Violet will write often. 

And where are you, Daisy Dell? You 
have forgotten us, it seems. Uncle 
John, Western Echo, Avis, and some 


communications, NINA. 
Incognito, Vindex, Clodhopper—don’t 
fail us. 





Letter from Myrtle. 

Once more I come to greet you, dear 
friends, like a sheep that has wandered 
and returned to the fold. I have lost 
so many copies of the RuRAL WoRLD 
since last October, and find so many 
new names in the Home Circle, that I 
feel almost like a stranger among you. 

It was quite a surprise to behold Don 
Juan as a city editor in disguise; and 
now I am all curiosity to know the 
name of the paper so ably edited, and 
see a copy of thesame. I havea great 
partiality for editors, perhaps because I 
have a number of relatives engaged in 
the newspaper business. 

May I ask why, Mr. Eaitor, you se- 
lected Bon Ami, Paulus and Lloyd 
Guyot to write on the subject of 
egotism? Perhaps you think those in 
wbom that bump is most fully develop- 
ed can produce the best articles. 

i cannot agree with Bon Ami on the 
subject of kissing. 

“There’s many a slip 
*T wixt the cup and the lip.” 

Engagements of long standing are 
often broken; and what modest maiden 
would not blush to remember how of- 
ten her lips had met those of a man 
whom she has ceased to look upon as 
her future husband. 

Schoolmam, by all means persuade 
your father to settle in southwest Mis- 
souri. It is a beautiful country and 
rapidly improving. Perhaps we may 
meet there some time, as I have friends 
in Vernon couuty whom I visit occa- 
sionally. 

Ambert, you ask for a description of 
my beau ideal. Perfection in human 
beings we cannot hope to find, but, of 
course, some characters we admire far 
more than others, and noble traits we 
all admire. I will give you my idea of 
what a man should be, if you will tell 
me wherein we disagree. 

He need not be as handsome as the 
hero of the last novel; tall and straight, 
with black curly locks and sparkling 
black eyes, although this might add to 
the attraction, but he must be a true 
gentleman—one as pure and good as the 
lady he would call his wife. One who 
avoids grog-shops and gambling dens 
as he would poisonous reptiles or in- 
fectious diseases, and considers the use 
of tobacco not only as a useless and ex- 
pensive habit, but also as an injurious 
and filthy practice. He must not be 
coarse and illiterate, for such a man I 
could not respect. He must not be gruff 
and sullen—such men I would rather 
avoid; neither must he be given to those 
sudden outbursts of temper, which 
make one feel far more uncomfortable 
than the howling of the distant tor- 
nado. No, he must be pleasant and 
agreeable, with a kind word for all— 
rich and poor, honored and humble. 
He must bea conscientious man who 
strives todo his duty; and last, but not 
least, he must be a man of business—a 
self-made man, who, with active brain 
and willing hands for capital, can bat- 
tle with the world and be successful, 
for who can find peace or contentment 


with the wolf looking in at the door. 
Central Missouri. MYRTLE. 


Letter From Ethelbert. 

I have been wanting to write for the 

Home Circle for a long time. Is there 
room for one more? I think we should 
have some subject for discussion, oth- 
erwise, too much time and valuable 
space are wasted complimenting each 
other. 
Don Juan’s illustration was certainly 
adegrading comparison, and we failed 
to see the “uncontrollable applause.” 
We agree with him in regard to sub- 
jects which should not be agitated; 
however, he might have added the 
“stage” also. 

Now, that the smoke of battle has 
cleared away if some of the writers 
who were so severe in their denuncia- 
tion of the dance will calmly consider 
both sides of the question, they will see 
as every unbiased reader does, that their 
articles have done more injury than 
all the dancing eve: indulged in by 
the readers of the Home Circle. Wri- 
ters should bear in mind that they lay 
their thoughts and their language be- 
fore the eyes of thousands of children 
each week, and should govern them- 
selves accordingly. 

Any one who deliberately wounds 
the feelings of his readers can never 
become a successful writer. This, we 
think Walnut has done. Leaving his 
“occupant of the beer garden” to a more 
competent pen we will show how ab- 
surd is one of his “signs.” No doubt he 
had reference to the Romish church. I 
am not a catholic but duringalong sta 
at a convent school I learned muc 
about the religion. If Walnut knew as 
much he would not use language so dis- 
respectful. Every one who knows any- 
thing about it knows that the priests 
together with all the “orders” are highly 
educated—one of the “orders” requiring 
a post-graduate course of fourteen 
years! An organization which has giv- 
en so much learning to the world can 
easily withstand the epithet of “ignor- 
ance” coming from such asource. He 
may evade it by saying he meant the 
“lower class,” but the greater part of 
American Catholicity is made up of the 
middle class, sturdy farmers and me- 
chanics, the bone and sinew of society. 
His article contained more ry ee be and 
more fanaticism than all the ponderous 
tomes in the Vatican. The children of 








done more for this country than the 


others of the Circle are in arrears for| 


sect to which he belongs. Beginning 


| with the signers of the Declaration of 


Independence we do not lose sight of 
them down to the present day, when 


| we see a catholic almost at the head of 
‘our army. Among the leaders during 
\the late war were Sheridan, Meade, 


Rosecrans, Gilmore, Ord, Foster, Stone- 
man. Shields, Sickles, Stanley, New- 
ton, Pléasanton, Richardson, Carr, Hunt 
and Meagher, all catholics, who fought 
for the Union in its darkest hour. In 
addition to these I could name about a 
dozen brigadier-generals with as many 
acting brigadier-generals. Now, let 
Walnut produce the names of an equal 
number of generals of any other sect 
who did as much for the Union. I will 
discuss this matter no further in the 
Home Circle, but a letter addressed in 
care of Col. Colman will reach mein 
safety. ETHELBERT. 


_——__——__—° << o 
Letter From Fifty-Seven. 

DEAR HOMECIRCLE: Ina recent is- 
sue of the RURAL WORLD, our esteem- 
ed friend, Lloyd Guyot, submits the 
query: “Is man influenced more by the 
civil than the divine law?” At first 
glance, the answer would be indefinite. 
Several important questions present 
themselves to the mind at once, and as 
they have a bearing on the subject in 
view, deserve attention before an af- 
firmative is considered. What is man? 
Some writers pretend that man is a 
creature of circumstances, influenced 
in his actions by interests and associa- 
tions; that he is not responsible for his 
adventinto this world, and that after 
death, his body. returns to that source 
which created it, and that all threaten- 
ings of future punishments and rewards 
are the theories of idealists. These 
presumptions, however, are irrelevant. 
Man isa being endowed with intelli- 
gence, with reasoning and social facul- 
ties, who can distinguish good trom 
evil, but in whose breast the love of 
pre-eminence predominates. 

As brutes are governed by instinct, 
they never progress beyond the repro- 
duction of their species, and supply 
their needs according to the dictates of 
nature. But man is covetous, and 
when to that trait are added ambition 
and vanity, in his desires to accumulate 
wealth beyond the requirements of his 
body; in his efforts to win renown; in 
his attempts at self agrandisement, he 
will stifle the reproofs of conscience, 
disregard civil law and for the time be- 
ing ignore the divine commandments. 
In the name of religon and philanthro- 
py, his insatiable thirst for pre-emi- 
nence, for money, has led him to wage 
the most cruel of wars, He has captured 
inoffensive people,whom he has sold 
into slavery, and has perpetrated all 
the crimes that has darkened the ante- 
diluvian and middle ages. Sacred his- 
tory teaches that Adam and Eve, creat- 
ed in a state of innocence coveted the 
forbiddenjfruit of the tree of knowledge, 
and thus disobedience and fall doomed 
them, and their descendants to sin, 
labor sorrow and death. 

In alluding to man “Cicero says there 
was a time when men wandered every- 
where through the fields after the man- 
ner of Heasts and supported life by eat- 
ing the food of beasts.” Other ancient 
writers agree in this opinion. Accord- 
ing to Scripture, God repented he had 
created man: “the earth was filled with 
violence” and He destroyed them. 
Noah with his family, found favor with 
God, and because they were righteous, 
they were saved. After the flood they es- 
tablished their residence on the plain of 
Sennaar, where they procured raiments, 
cultivated the earth and reared stock, 
and they dwelt together as long as their 
number and language permitted. After 
the “Confusion of Language,” the de- 
scendants of Noah scatterd, and as they 
gradually increased, colonized every 
portion of the earth. Some of those 
people degenerated into a state of total 
ignorance and barbarism, others on the 
contrary, and through necessity, and 
for their safe-guards united their fami- 
lies against the encroachments of the 
more violent and unjust. Patriarchs, 
that is, fathers of families or the eldest 
male born settled all differences and 
disputes between their respective cir- 
cles. As these became numerous they 


assembled to deliberate on the interests 
that concerned them, and finally the 
decisions of the rights of persons and of 
property were surrendered to the more 
experienced, who in turn delegated their 
trust to him whom they esteemed the 
most venerable, the most distinguished 
and most trust worthy of their number. 
From this time the foundation of gov- 
ernment, civil laws and the forms of 
society are to be dated. What are 
laws? Civillaws are designed to re- 
strain the immoral passions and pun- 
ish the crimes of men. The Divine 
Law %r commandments were written 
by the finger of God on two tablets of 
stone and delivered to Moses on Mount 
Sinai. They teach man in his social, 
civil and domestic duties they teach 
him to love and honor God, they en- 
join obedience, piety and morality. 
Although civilization has extricated 
man from the violence, superstition and 
crimes that characterized the middle 
ages, undoubtedly if man were left to 
himself and not restrained in his pas- 
sions and in his desires he would soon 
relapse into a state of ignorance and 
barbarism. Man, has moral and phv- 
sical duties to perform if he would be 
esteemed a good citizen and a useful 
member of society. Asa good citizen 
he will obey and respect the laws enact- 
ed for the public weal, but in his ohbe- 
dience to the dictates of man, his whole 
conduct, all his best endeavors will 
centre in the Divine laws, by which 
be is controlled more or less in all his 
de lings with his fellow men. Man’s 
covetousness, added to his ambition and 
vanity, may lead him, in his conceit, to 
imagine himself a being 
laws, civil and moral. 





the church he so vilely slanders have! 


Richard III, and other sovereigns of 
ancient and modern times, sacrifice in- 
nocent blood to consummate his ambi- 





—__—_—= 

No, Paulus I prefer to exch: nge im 
perfections with no one, but Wish | 
could be Improved in disposition, «to 
at no other’s expense. Tell me, is’ Bo, 
Ami @ Sure enough old man? Perha ~ 
his hair is white, but not with years F 

Rn pr I have watched, in vain for 

ur coming; am sorr ou will 
ieiehton the H.C, with Jour barn 

Walnut, will you not return and chat 
with us poor lonely girls alittle? 
preciate your compliment highly 

Orphan Boy,I have never read a eo 
of the Chicago Inter-Ocean. Welcome 
Cammille, come often. Lulu, | don’t 
doubt your being a little treasure in 


tious and atrocious designs. Asa judge, 
he may prevert the administration of 
laws and justice to the wishes of 
Mammon; as a minister, pretending to 
reach the “Gospel truth,” he may enter- 
ain his hearers “on the importance of 
siving the heathens,” while gratifying 
the humor and condoning the short 
comings of his fashionable audience, and 
he may extol the extraordinary abilities 
of foresight of the late Bible revisers in 
abolishing hell. As a professing and 
leading christain, he may not be inno- 
cent of the crime the prophet Melachi 
charges the Jews—*Will a man _ rob 
— eo need 8 “In a and offerings.” 

8a citizen he may abuse the confi-| your home. The fac irl’s havyj 
dence of the unsophisticated and may | soft, white hands, Soaleeee h 
weigh fifteen ounces tor one pound, he| favor to me. DAISY Bee - 
may represent his worthless wares as| May 14th, 1881. , _ 
of superior qualities and exact the 
highest value for them; he may trans- 
gress, and defy civil laws, which may 
require his life as a penalty for his 
crimes and misdemeanors, and while he 
is confined within prison-walls, awaut- 
ing the decision of outraged law and 
society, if there is one spark of human- 
ity left within him, his conscience will 
fill his heart with reproofs, he will 
acknowledge the wisdom of man’s pro- 
hibitory laws, but will proclaim the 
Mosaic law as superior, and yet as_ the 
most stern and most influential of all 
laws. Even the atheist who blasphem- 
ed and devoted his life time to the ridi- 
cule of Divine law and who denied the 


I ap- 


py 


ee 

Letter from Lloyd Guyot. 
DEAR CIRCLE: The RURAL of June 
the 13th is before me, and I have read 
each article with care. Walnut intro. 
duces a nice question, and supports the 
affirmative with some very logical Te 
marks. I do not think, however, that] 
shall have anything to say on this my. 
ter, there being many other members 
older than myself who will, no doubt 
enjoy an active part in it. And then 
situated as I am,I have no library at 
hand for reference, and have not origi- 


existence of a Supreme Being, even he 
while in the agony of death, will im- 
ee the God he denied to give him re- 
ief. Here, then, Divine laws super- 
sede the civil and proclaim its influ- 
ence above all other laws. Everything 
in this world has been created and is 
so arrainged by Providence, as to con- 
tribute to the welfare and happiness of 
mankind. Man, influenced by Divine 
laws has enacted rules to protect and 
maintain the integrity of society and 
to terrify, and restrain and punish the 
passions of the vicious and daenres. 
Civil laws are the works of man—Di- 
vine laws originated from God. They 
are as a beacon light to the honest man 


who draws pleasures and consolations| time I have been 
| many 
;mycrime should be visited on other 
| than my own head. 


from the teachings they impart and to 
evil doers, they are a secret terror “a 
ghost that will not down.” 

_As all things created by God are supe- 
rior to that of man and as man is a 
creature of God and dependent upon 


His love for existence and happiness, I | 


| croquet. 


believe that civil law being the work 
of man to meet the exigencies of civili- 
zation, isbased on the wisdom of Di- 
vine law, and that they aresubordinate 
to the commandments. 


aw. 


To Bon Ami, Lloyd Guyot, Daisy | 
also to Alberta and others, I am grate-| 
ful for attentions and words of en-| 


Dell, Ninaand our dear friend “Idy]l” 


couragement, and to the editor and his! 


typos and to the RuRAL WorRLD read-! 


ers, I extend my best wishes and com- 
phments. FIFTY-SEVEN. | 

June 1881. a os 

A Letter from Daisy Dell. 

Bon Ami, I am sorry you misapplied | 
my suggestion in regard to Lord By- 
ron’s faults. I simply meant, in the 
rendering of your opinion of his pro- 
ductions, you should not blend his faults 
with his genius,so as to bias you in 
your appreciation of his works. I did 
not intend that you should smile on, or 
even tolerate his misdeeds—which are 
deeply to be deplored the more, beausee 
of his brilliant intellect—but that renee 
should not weigh them in passing judg-| 
ment upon his works. His private life’ 
was, indeed, a miserable failure; but | 
withal, did he not possess some good | 
traits? He was not only a manof! 
genius, but warm-hearted and gener-| 
ous. He was unhappily constituted, | 
which fact calls loudly for sympathy. | 
I once heard a preacher say, “a daughter 
of mine should not pollute her fingers 
by touching a copy of Byron or Shake. 
speare! I wondered if he permitted her 
to read the Old Bible, especially the life 
of the “beautiful Psalmist—“‘the man 
after God’s own heart? I dislike to at- 
tach blame to women, but in Byron’s 
case, I think his mother was answera- 
ble for some of his faults; and his 
countrymen for much of his reckless- 
ness. His Don Juan, I have never 
read; I began reading it but—failing to) 
be entertained—laid it aside. Burns, I} 
do not like.—where is the woman who 
does ? 

The American people have shown 
poor taste in giving their praises to 
Sara Bernhardt; your opinion of her, I 
am sure, will agree with mine; but, in 
such instances, may we not extend 
charity of feeling or expression, even 
without encouragement or approba- 
tion? Let us,at all times, remember 
that “God in his wisdom created them 
all.” 

Don Juan, I have read Lady of the 
Lake, and with you, think it very beau- 


tiful. The character of Ellen Douglas 
is charmingly portrayed; her filial de- 
votion cannot be surpased. 


“One little passion unrevealed, 

With maiden pride, the maid concealed, 
Yet not less purely felt the flame—— 
O! need I tell that passion’s name? 


Uncle Wesley, we girls need just such 
a candid friend as I take you to be. We 
will take your advice and try to keep 
cool by finding less faults and more 
virtues. If Nona will promise to think 
better of the widowers, I will retract 
all I have said derogatory to the bach- 
elors, 

Aldine, I am sorry you are not a 
young man; in case you were, I might 
not die an old maid after all. 

Quitman, thank you for the warning, 
but I am not afraid of the bachelors in 
the least. 

Widower, I did want to say some- 
thing more to you, but it is too late 
now. Why didn’t you ask me sooner? 
Get some nice little lady to use that 
broom for you, and maybe her presence 
will drive away those lazy spells. 

Yes, Nona, I could find the time, but 
doubt if I could find the talent to en- 











superior to) 
He may as’ 


tertain you. You must rememberI am 
a rustic lassie and am ible to entertain 
only with “small talk.” 

Minnie F., I use the new Home ma- 


| 


jn 





chine, and can find no fault with it. 


nylity enough to write out two or three 
histories for the purpose. Under these 
circumstances, I will hay$ “nothing to 
say.” Iam glad to see Enon with us 
once more. His last article was good 
_ The pretty Violet’s innuendo concern. 
ing .simple language found its way 
home. I started to write a monosyllabic 
letter, in order to show my simplicity 
| but found it too hard. I agree with 
| vou, Violet, and will try to reform. If 
jone wants to be understood, why of 
|course itis best to attain that end at 





| once; but I read letters very often 


more diffuse than mine, that are not 
hard to understand. It is not the first 
accused of using too 


words, but I never meant that 


I am indebted to Bon Ami for a very 
eat picture of myself—the work of his 
own artistic pencil. He is a genius, 
anywhere you put him—except at 
C Isn’t that so, Bon? I wonder 
if you have all seen the comet? On 


| Sunday night, the 23d of this month, as 
I | | stepped out of church, I h 
I believe that} notice one 
man, sooner or latter in life, is influenc- | : 
ed more by the Divine than by civil | 


appened to 
I was busy admiring it, 
when a queer looking individual at my 
side drew my attention by the follow- 
ing soliloquy: “Dog me ef that aint a 
quare lookin’ star!” Silently endorsing 
it, 1 made my way home. 

Mutato Nomine, Nina, Daisy Dell 
Alberta, Gipsy Countess—all of you, 
let us see more letters from you. ~ 

Liyop Guyot. 
Not the Bible, but the Welfare of Man- 
kind. 

Eprror Rurat Wortp: I have read with 
much interest the discussion on the question 
of prohibition going in the columns of your 
valuable paper; and I have been greatly 
amused to see both parties go to the same 
authority for their arguments namely: the 
Bible. As if its teachings on the subject 
were the only points at issue. 

There can be no question but that ‘he 
Bible condemns the drinking of intoxica's 
in unmeasurable terms ; and, as we are led to 
suppose that alcohol was not known in those 
days, of course that condemnation applies to 
wine alone. 

But what right have we at this day and age 
to go to the Bible for our proof, pro or con, 
on this or any other question where the wel- 
fare of society is concerned? 

Take for instance the question of pluralty of 
wives. Nowhere in the Bible can a condem- 
nation against it be found. The greatest and 
wisest men who ever lived were polygamists. 
David—a man after God’s own heart—had 
several hundred wives and concubines; while 
Solomon, the wisest man of that age, is cred- 
ited with having no less than one thousand. 
Yet we prosecute the Mormon, who has 


| made polygany a part of his religion, and who 


defies us to find one paragraph in the 
Bible forbidding or condemning his course, 

This being unquestionable, then why do we 
persecute him? Why does every civilized 
nation punish bigamy? Because it has been 
found detrimental to the welfare of society, 
and society having the right to protect itself, 
has decided against it, and is carrying on 4 
war for its extermination. 

So with other questions which are not con- 
demned by the Bible. Civilized man has 
found them standing in the way of his in- 
tellectual advancement, even threatening ! is 


existence—and he has put his veto apo2 
their existence, 

So with the question at issue. It is not * 
question to day as to what the Bible thinks 
of it, but whether its existence is compatible 
with the welfare of society. 

If it can be proven that the drinking o 
liquors as a beverage is not hurtful to society 
at large, then I am in favor of repealing all 
restrictions on the traffic; for if the trafic 
in intoxicating beverages is right and honoré- 
ble, then we have no right to restrict and 
hamper it, but should place it on the same 
footing with all othes honerable busines 
If on the other hand, the traffic is wrong. If 
it is proven to be detrimental to the welfar 
of civilized man ; that it stands in the way of 
his intellectual development—then I am ” 
favor of the total prohibition of its mart 
facture and sale. For if it is wrong we bav® 
no right to license that wrong o# to condone it. 

I could say much more on this subjech 
but as my article is already long enough {0 
a newspaper article. I leave each reader 
judge for himself, whether the traffic in 
toxicating liqaors (wine included) is for ‘* 
best interests of society or not. 

Lutesville. Lovuts Dents 

Cox. Couman: The wheat crop in this # 
tion is badly damaged by the Hessian fly and 
rust, and many fields will not be worth ct 
ting. Our seed corn was so badly in) ' 
last winter, that not more than one-fifth ° 
it comes up. Some farmers in this vici0l'! 
are planting their fields for the third = 
Oats look well. There will be very lit! 
fruit, peaches, pears, plums and cherries wert 
nearly all killed last winter, and what ° 
winter spared the recent hail storm — 
Apples bloomed out nicely and Rot the 
of a pea or larger, when they all fell off, * 
in many orchards where the promis* 

a large crop was good, there will be 
Other crops are doing well. L. D. 
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Nickodemns Dodge, Smarties began to feel an uncomfort- ‘ 


Dental surgeons suggested doctors, 
doctors suggested death, death suggest- 


ed . 
the conversation melted out of one of 
these subjects into the next, until the 
topic of skeletons raised up by Nickode- 
mus Dodge out of the deep grave in my 
memory Where he had lain buried and 
forgotten for twenty-five years. When 
I was a boy in a printing office in Mis- 
gouri, a loose-jointed, long-legged, tow- 
headed, jeans-clad, countrified cub of 
about sixteen lounged in one day, and 
without removing his hands from the 
depths of his trowsers pocket or taking 
off his faded ruin of a slouch hat whose 
proken brim hung limp and ragged 
about his eyes and ears, like a bug eaten 
cabbage leaf, stared indifferently round, 
then leaned his hip against the editor’s 
table, crossed his mighty brogans, aim- 
ai atadistant fly from a crevice in his 
upper teeth, laid him low and then said 
with composure: 

“Whar’s the boss ?” 

“Tam the boss,” said the editor follow- 
ing this curious bit of architecture 
wonderingly along up to its clock-face 
with his eye- 

“Don't want anybody fur to learn the 
businees, ‘tain’t likely ?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Would you like 
to learn it?” 

“Pap’s so po’ he cain’t run me no mo,’ 
30 I want to git a show somers if I kin, 
tain’t no diffunce what,—I’m strong 
and hearty, and I don’t turn my back on 
no kind of work hard nur soft.” 

“Do you think you would like to learn 
the printing business ?” 

“Well, I don’t re’ly k’yei a durn what 
Ido learn, so’s I git a chance fur to 
nake my way. I’d jist as soon learn 
jrint’n ’s anything.” 

“Can you read ?” 

“Yes,—middlin.” 

“Write?” 

“Well, I’ve seed people could lay over 
me thar.” 

“Cipher ?” 

“Not good enough to keep store. I 
don’t reckon, but as far as twelve-times- 
twelve I ain’t no slouch. ’Tother side 
of that is what gits me.” é 

“Where is. your home?” 

“I’m f’m old Shelby.” 

“What’s your father’s religious de- 
nomination ?” 

“Him? O, he’s a blacksmith.” 

“No, no—I don’t mean his trade. 
What’s his velig’ous denomination ?” 

“O—I didn’t understand you befo’. 
He’s a Freemason.” 

“No-no, you don’t get my meaning yet. 
What I mean is does he belong to any 
church ?” 

“Now you're talkin’! Couldn’t make 
out what you was a tryin’ to git through 
yo’ head no way. Belong to a: church! 
Why boss he’s been the pizinest kind of 
a Free-will Babtis’ for forty year. They 

ant no piziner ones ’n’ what he is. 

Mighty good man, pap is. Everybody 

says that. If they said any diffurunt 

they wouldn’t say it whar I wuz—not 
much they wouldn’t.” 

“What is your own religion ?” 

“Well, boss, you’ve kind 0’ got me thar; 
and yit you hain’t got me so mighty 
much, nuther. I think ’t ifa feller he’ps 
another feller when he’s in trouble, and 
don’t cuss, and don’t do no mean things, 
nur noth’n he ain’ no business to, and 
don’t spell the Savior’s name with a lit- 
tleg, he ain’t runnin’ no resk’s—he’s 
about as saift.as if he b’longed to a 
church.” 

“But suppose he did spell it with a 
little g, what then ?” . 

“Well if he done it a-purpose, I reckon 
he wouldn’t stand no chance, he oughtn’t 
tohave no chance anyway, I’m most 
rotten certain ’bout that.” 

“What is your name ?” 

“Nickodemus Dodge.” 

“I think maybe you'll do, Nicodemus. 
We'll give you a trial anyway.” 

“All right.” 

“When woutd you like to begin?” 

“Now.” 


So, within ten minutes after we had 
first glimpsed this nondescript he was 
ny of us, and with his coat off and hard 
al it. 
Bevond that end of our establishment 
which was farthest from the street, was 
a deserted garden, pathless, grown with 
the bloomy and villianous “jimpson” 
Weed and ifs common friend the stately 
sunflower. In the midst of this monurn- 
ful spot was a decayed and aged little 
‘frame’ house with but one room, one 
Window, and no ceiling—it had been a 
smoke-house a generation before. Nico- 
demus was given this lonely and ghostly 
den as a bed-chamber. 
The village smarties recognized a trea- 
sure in Nicodemus, right away—a butt 
to play jokes on. [t was easy to see that 
he was inconeeivably green and confid- 
Ing, George Jones had the glory of per- 
petrating the first joke on him: he gave 
Im a cigar with a fire-cracker in it and 
winked to the crowd to come; the thing 
exploded presently and swept away the 
bulk of Nieodemus’s eyebrows and eye- 
lashes. He simply said— 
I consider them kind of seeg’yars dan- 
8ersome”—and seemed to suspect noth- 
iat The next evening Nicodemus way- 
aid George and poured a bucket of ice- 
Water over him. 
One day, while Nicodemus was in 
Cuming Tom McElroy “tied” his 
fothes. Nicodemus made a bonfire of 
om's by way of retaliation. 
me third joke was played on Nicodemus 
oa ty Or two later—he walked up the 

ddle aisle of the village church, Sun- 
nen might, with a staring hand-bill pin- 

a tween his shoulders. The joker 

— the remainder of the night, after 

and in the cellar of a deserted house, 

till te lecodemus sat on the cellar door 
Oward breakfast time to make sure 

noise he prisoner remembered that if a 

woul ty made, some rough treatment 

be the consequence. The cellar 

and wo feet of stagnant water in it, 
mr a bottomed with six inches of 
ppb T wander from the point. It was 
this bor sct,of skeletons that brought 
avery back to my recollection. Before 
Ong time had elapsed, the village 


skeletons,—and so, by logical process by.” 


able consciousness of not having made 
« very shining success out of their at- 
tempts on the simpleton from “old Shel- 
Experimenters grew scarce and 
chary. Now the young docter came to 
the rescue, There was delight and ap- 
plause when he proposed to scare Nico- 
demus to death, and explained how he 
Was going to do it. He had a nobie new 
skeleton—the skeleton of the late and 
only local celebrity, Jimmy Finn, the 
village drunkard—a grisly piece of pro- 
ewer which he had bought of Jimmy 
“inn himself, at auction for fifty dol- 
lars, under great competition, when he 
laid very sick in the tan-yard a fort- 
night before his death. The fifty dollars 
had gone promptly for whiskey and had 
hurried up the change of ownership in 
the skeleton, The doctor would put 
a Finn’s skeleton in Nicodemus’ 
a. 
_ This was done—about half-past ten 
in the evening. About Nicodemus’ 
usual bed-time—midnight—the village 
jokers came creeping stealthily through 
the jimpson weeds and sunfiowers to- 
ward the lonely frame den. ‘here sat 
the long-legged pauper, on his bed, in a 
very short shirt, and nothing more; he 
was dangling his legs contentedly back 
and forth, and wheezing the music of 
“Camptown Races” out of a paper-over- 
laid comb which he was pressing against 
his mouth; by him lay a new jewsharp, 
a new top, a solid india-rubber ball, a 
handful of painted marbles, five pounds 
of “store” candy, a well gnawed slab of 
gingerbread as big as a volume of sheet 
music. He had sold the skeleton to a 
traveling quack for three dollars and 
was enjoying the result!—From Mark 
Twain’s Tramp Abroad.” 


Vanity of Old Women. 

Alexander Stephens has registered an 
oath on high that, under no circum- 
stances whatever, will heever be guilty 
of the unpardonable crime of telling 
a lady’s age, Hedidit once and that 
once was enough for all time. The 
Washington correspondent of the Louis- 
villeCourier-Journal tells thestory :“He 
says that at a time when it was known 
that the widow of President Madison 
was in such great poverty as really to 
be suffering the necessaries of life, 
a bfllfor her relief giving her a pen- 
sion was introduced into the House 
which he earnestly championed. He 
made a telling point in urging its imme- 
diate passage by saying: Gentlemen, 
to-day the lady reaches the venerable 
age of 82 years, and it would bea par- 
ticularly graceful thing for this House 
to honor the day by passing at once the 
bill for her relief.” He laid such stress 
upon the matter, and advocated the 
passage of the bill so warmly that it 
was passed on that day. He felt so ela- 
ted with his triumph that he decided to 
tae the news to her himself, and has- 
tened at once to her residence. Some 
one, however, had preceded him, and 
fully reported his speech to the lady, 
who, to his surprise, greeted him by 
saying: Oh, thank you, Mr. Stephens, 
for getting my bill through; but you 
made a mistake when you said I was 82 
to-day. Iam not 82; I am _ only80 to- 
day. That was agravemistake.” When 
Mr. Stephens repeated this to Mrs. John 
J. Crittenden, one of Mrs. Madison’s 
friends, who had told him her age, she 
said: “All the same, Mr, Stephens, it is 
true she is really 82 years old.” 





em 
Jim. Keene’s Washerwoman. 

“The fact is, said Jim Keene, the 
great New York rival to Jay Gould, as 
he relaxed his usual taciturnity under 
the genial influence of one of Sam Ward’s 
dinners the other day; “the fact is that 
no matter how clever a man’s system 
of stock operating may be, there is al- 
ways occurring some little unforeseen 
and apparently insignificant circum- 
stance that is forever knocking the 
best laid plans into a cocked hat.” 

“As how? 

“Well for instance, about a year ago, I 
was doing a good deal in Lake Shore, and 
counted on makinga big clean up. I 
discovered, however, that there was 
some hidden influence in the market 
that was always against me. It didn’t 
exactly defeat my plans but lessened the 
profits. Isoonsaw that there was some 
other operator who was kept informed 
as to my movements in time to make 
me pay for his knowledge.” 

“Broker gave you away ?’said several. 

“Not at all. Inever gave an order in 
advance, and besides, I used, as now, 
half a dozen ‘dummy’ ordersin plenty. 
One day while I was standing at the 
window of my uptown palace, cogitat- 
ing over this state of affairs, an elegant 
private coupe drove past, and: stopped 
just around the corner from my door. 
It contained a richly dressed lady and a 
ragged looking girl. The latter got out, 
rang my basement bell, and was admit- 
ted. I sent for my man servant, and in- 
quired who the girl might be. 

“She comes for the wash, sir,” he said. 

“Does she generally come in a coupe?” 
T inquired. 

“Why, no, sir,” said my man, very 
much surprised ; ”her mother, the wash- 
erwoman, is very poor.” 

“Just then my own carriage drove up 
for me, and as it passed the other I could 
see the lady eagerly sorting the soiled 
clothes in the coupe on her lap. This 
excited my curiosity, so I had my driver 
follow alcag behind. Pretty soon the 
coupe stopped, and the dirty little girl 
got out with the bundle and went into 
a brown stone front on Twenty-ninth 
street. The coupe then kept straight on 
to Wall street, and stopped in front of a 


broker’s office, where the lady alighted 
with my entire lot of soiled shirt-cuffs 
in her band.” — : 
“Shirt-cufts!” cried the entire company. 
“Exactly: shirt-cuffs. I saw throug 
it allin a moment. You see, I am or 
rather was, a great hand while at dinner, 
or at the theatre in the evening’ to think 
over my plans for the next day, and to 
make memorandums on my cuffs to con- 
sult before starting down town In the 
morring. My washerwoman had found 
this out, and had been quietly ‘copper- 
ing’ my game by means of my cuffs, for 





over a year.” 





_ “Well, by Jove!” said Sam Ward, paus- 
ing fora single instant in the sacred 
myst ery of salad dressing. 

é ‘It’s the cold fact,” continued Keene. 

In less than eight months she had 
cleared up over six hundred thousand 
dollars, and was washing my clothes— 
at least my cuffs—in an eighty thousand 
dollar house. She had diamonds and 
horses until you couldn’t rest.” 

“You didn’t make any more cuff mems, 
after that,” laughed several. 

“Well, not many—just a few,” said the 
great operator, holding his Burgundy 
up to the light. “I believe I kept it up 
«bout a month longer, at the end of that 
time I had raked in the washerwoman’s 
bank aceount, and even had a mortgage 
on the brown stone house. It was a 
queer coincidence, wasn’t it? But per- 
haps the information she found on the 
cuffs after that wasn’t as exact as it had 
been, somehow, nor as reliable.” 

_And the “King of the Street” emptied 
his glass with an indescribable wink 
that made Beach, who was short on 

Harelm, shiver like a cat who had just 
swallowed a live mouse.—San Francis- 
co Post. 


A Touching Story. 

One rarely meets with a more touch- 
ing romance than is found in the fol- 
lowing story, which comes from 
Wales: 

“A number of years ago some miners 
in exploring an old pit that had been 
closed, found the body of a young man 
dressed in a fashion long out of date. 
The peculiar action of the air was such 


as to preserve the boy so perfectly that 
the same appeared asleep rather than 
dead. The miners were puzzled at the 
circumstances, no one in the district had 
been missed within their remembrance, 
and at last it was resolved to bring the 
oldest inhabitant—an old lady long past 
her eightieth year, who had lived single 
in the village the whole of her life. On 
being brought into the presence of the 
body, a strange scene occurred. The 
old lady fell on the corpse, kissed it, 
and addressed it by every term of lov- 
ing endearment, spoken in the language 
of a bygone generation. He was her 
only lover, she had waited for him 
during her long life. She knew he had 
not forsaken her. The old lady and the 
young man had been betrohed six- 
ty years before. The lover had disap- 
peared mysteriously and she had kept 
faithful during the long interval. Time 
had _ stood still with the young man. 
The miners who were present were a 
rough set; but very gently, and with 
tearful eyes, they removed the old lady 
to her house, and that night her faith- 
= spirit rejoined that of her long lost 
over.” 


ips + 


Domestic. 

An eminent physician says he cured ninety- 
nine out of every hundred cases of scarlet 
fever by giving the patient warm lemonade 
with gum arabic dissolved in it. A cloth 
wrung out in hot water and laid upon the 
stomach should be removed as rapidly as it 
becomes cool. Dr. Revillout states that 
lemon juice, used as a gargle, is an efficacious 
specific against diphtheria and similar throat 
troubles. He hassuccessfully thus employed 
it for eighteen years. 


I recently saw a new arrangment for wip- 
ing dishes that saves half the work, while the 
dishes look nicer and brighter. The only 
outlay required is a half bushel basket. Set 
this either in the sink or in a pan. 
the dishes as usual, and put them in a tin 
pan or pail. Pour boiling water over them, 
rinse them thoroughly, then set them up 
edgewise in the basket, so as to drain. The 
heat will dry them perfectly, and nota streak 
or particle of lint is to beseen. Five minutes 
will leave them perfectly dry. No one who 
tries 1t once will be likely to go back to the 
old way.—Ex. 

An oilcloth should never be scrubbed with 
a brush, but after first being swept with a 
long handled hair-brush, it should be carefully 
washed with a soft cloth dipped into milk 
and water—half and half; or, if the milk is 
not obtainable, tepid water without soap— 
the latter ruins oilcloth by taking off the 
brightness of the paint. Hot water is also 
very injurious to it. When washed over, 
wipe it off withasoft dry cloth, In purchas- 
ing an oilcloth, try to obtain one that has 
been made for several years, as the longer it 
has lain unwashed the better it will wear— 
the paint becoming harder and more durable. 

Sugar, syrup, fresh cheese, wheaten grits, 
hominy, juicy meats, are the foods to make 
flesh. Almost any woman will get plump on 
brown bread and wheaten grits, or oatmeal 
eaten twice a day with plenty of meat and 
vegetables at breakfast and a supper of brown 
biscuit, with sweet-meats, cheese and cream, 
or coffee drank with plenty of sugar and 
cream. It is not necessary to eat largely if 
the appetite does not call for it, but the food 
must be tempting, and if hunger is keen, 
one who would be plump and spirited should 
not be afraid to indulge it. Unrelished, dis- 
tasteful food, will not nourish and stimulate 
like what is piquant and savory and changed 
in variety day by day.—Scientific American, 


A well-known Bostonian, who is acting 
as business manager for a prominent dra- 
matic star, tells an amusing anecdote to the 
effect that during the season just closing the 
company played an engagement it that part 
of the country where bowie knives and re- 
volvers are indispensible features in the make 
up of the regular inhabitants. He was alone 
in the ticket office when a burly specimen of 
humanity stepped up, and showing a heavy 
revolver, inquired. “Is that good for an ad- 
mission ?” “ Certainly,” replied the manager, 
in his most urbane manner, and thé man 
with the shooter passed in. The next day 
he called at the ticket office again, and lay- 
ing a dollar bill on the window, said. “That 
was a durned good show, mister, and so 
here’s your money, I never pay to see a 
show till I know whether it is a good one.— 
Boston Journal. 











Over 165,000 Howe Scales have been sold. 
Send for catalogue to Borden, Selleck & Co., 
general agents, St. Louis, Mo. 


Adjuster...... --. biorator . THE 

+ alee ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
BRUSH. 

It Cures Complete Battery on Back. 


Bh tis: Paralyai Neuralgia, 
song “ Lost Vitality, Need he 

















Nervous Weakness, Despondency, Dyspepsia, 
Send aries Elect M tie J al, contain 

-Magn ourn: - 
ing doseriptions, testimonials, ete, mailed free to all. 
@. W. WEAKLEY, Jr. & ©0., Cincinnati, 0. 
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LAN PLAST R 
AS A FERTILIZER, AIDS THE GROWTH 





—OFr— 
Every Kind of Crop, and all Kinds of 
VEGETATION. 
Pamphlet containing iul! information, sent free 
by mail t> anv farmer «ho takes interest enough 
in this subject to send mehi+ name and P:«t- 


Office address, A. W. HEEMANN, No. 06& 
208 South 3rd. street, St. Louis,Mo. 24-13 
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Challenge Well 


Auger Company 


Manutacture the Well Auger that will bore any kind of ear'h- makes a well any size required— 


and is a perfect success in Quicksand and Hardpa 


Our ( mbinea Machine tor Horse Power, consist- of both Karth-Bor ng 


too's 


n; Will easily mak: a deep well in one day. 
and Rock-D illing 


The Earth Auger is used till rock is rea hed. whén the rock boring too 8 are atiached, and 


the boring continued till an abundant supply of pure water is obtai: ed 


Arte-ian Well and Prospecting tools 10r Steam 


better, than those of any manufacture in the United States, an 


logues mailed free. Address, 


power a ey - Our tools are equal to ifnot 
prices below the lowest. Catua- 


CHALLENGE WELL AUGER CoO., 





1420 NORTH TENTH STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





A Louis —Pro. 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Tobacco, Wool, Hides, Hemp, Broom Corn, 
Castor Beans, Flax Seed, Timothy, Red Top, Clover, Millet 
and Hungarian SEEDS, and all FARM PRODUCTS will have 
our personal attention on receipt. 


Account of sales rendered 


romptly. Wheat sacks furnished those who desire to ship to us; 


rat, 8 cents each. Sacks for shipment of Flax Seed and Castor Beans furnished on same terms. 


Burlaps and Gunnies for Oats and Corn fu 


rnished at cost (sacks are sold with oats and corn.) 


Wool sacks free for shipments to us. Sacks for seed furnished at cost. Timothy, Clover, Millet 


and Bungarian seeds are sold ‘*sacks extra.’’ 
When we sell the seed we get within one to two 
in new cotton sacks. 


Intormation as to the markets cheeriully given. 


thippers are paid for sacks according to value 
cents of cost for — should be shipped 
ress 


WM. M, PRICE & CO, 


14 South Commercial Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








VICTR ONE-HORSE WHEAT DRILL. 
EWALD OVER, 


Manutacturer of 


VICTOR 3and 5 Hoed One-Horse Wheat Drills 


For sowir g Wheat, 
Ba, Me Rye and Oats 
in allow Ground 
and Standing Corn. 

Indianapolis, Ind, 
Send for Circulars. 
These goods can 













also be hac of 
Bauer & Walter 
t Louis 
oO. 
J1-13-eow 
F N - * TROTTING 
p | s | f LY §, (() THE TWO. ae ge TR 
’ es SETH WARNER 
FRUIT AND PRODUCE BY ETHAN ALLEN, AND 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


612 N. Fifth Street, St. Louls, Mo. 


Fruits in their Season a Speciaity. 


We offer to shippers 12 years experience, promyj.t- 
ness and the best location in the city, Marke 
reports, stencil plates, &c., treeon applicatio 
Refers to Exiltor Rural Wor'd. 



































THE ONLY MEDICINE 


That Acts at the Same Time on 


wf THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, 
and the KIDNEYS. 


These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of tho syste. Ifthey work well, health 
will be perfect: if they become clogged, 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow with 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 


Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 
are developed Decent: should. have been 

expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


the healthy action and all these 
ee a will be banished ; neglect 
them and you will live but to suffer. 
Thousands havebeencured. Tryitand you 
willadd one mere to the number. Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart. 
Why su er tongergrom the torment 
anachin 
Why bear-euch ov from Con- 
Ipation an 
1 hy be so fearful because of dis- 
ordered urine ? 
KIpney-Wort will cure you. Try a pack- 
age at once and be satisfied. 
Itis a dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. j 
Your Druggist has it, or will get it Jor 
you. Insist upon having it. Price, $1.00, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Proprietors, 
(Will send post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 











In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase & 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
prietors of this celebrated remedy now pre- 
pare it in liquid form as well as «try. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 

‘tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 

LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO.. Prop’rs, 
A Burlington, Vt. 
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Wine for Sale. 


Concord, Catawba, Ives’ Seedling, Virginia 
Seedling—all pure grape juice. A sogrape and 
apple brandy. Willsell by the gallon or barrel. 
The wine is all warranted 

16-tf JOHN T. WALTER, Baden, Mo. 
BATHS--RUSSIAN & TURKISH 


When you go to St. Louis, dun’t fall to goto 


Prof. Wm. Roberson’s 


615 WASHINGTON AV., 
Under Lindell Botel, and try one of his 


TURKISH OR RUSSIAN BATH? 
And geta shave n the 
FINEST BARBER SHOP IN THE WORLI 


FISHING NETS 
FISHING TACKLE 


, hoop and bird nets always on hand 
rice list. 52-tt 


Trammel 
Send for p 
Cc. & F. CHENOT, 
No. 824 South Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 














$5 to $20KecatastsindSea Fora ees = 


7 


, aud printers. 















MONITOR 
BY MERCHANT, 


will make ithe season of 188! at the stubles of the 
St Louis Nursery, on the Olive strect road five 
miles from th St. Louio court house. at $25 the 
season Mures not proving in teal can be re- 
turned freenext year Pasturage $1 50 per week 

| For further particular’ address C. D. COLMAN, 
| 600 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 


In New Type os 
YOUR NAM on £2 cards { go 

ew styles, by best artists: Bouquets, Birds, Gold 
Chromos, Landscapes, Water Scenes,etc.— no 2 alike. 
Agent's Complete Sample Book,25c. Great variety 
Advertising and Bevel-Edge Cards. Lowest prices to dealers 
109 Samples Fancy Advertising Cards, 50¢. 

STEVENS BROS., Box 22, Northford, Ct. 








Address 





If you area 

man of let- : 

ters toiling over mid- 

night work, to res- % 

tore brain nerve and 
waste, use Hop B. 

suffering from any in- 

Giscretion, or diss tion ; i aS 

ried or single, old or oung, ering from 
f poor health or lan tog on @ bed of sick- 
m@ ness, rely on op Bitt 


If you are aman 
of business,weak- 
ened by the strain of 
your duties avoid 
stimulants and use 
Hop Bitters. 
If you are young and 


fa have beer prevented 
Wm by a timely use of | 
take Ais HopBitters 


° 
a Bitters. » 


Have you dys- 
pepsia, kidney 
or urinary com- 

a plaint, ase 
of the stomach, 

a bowels, blood,# 
liver or nerves 7 
You will belf 
cured if you use 
Hop Bitters] 

If youare sim- 

ly weak and 
woe: 
it! it may}B 
save your}, 
life. it has} 


d 
AMER = 
t Sold by drug- 


ists, Send for 
‘ircular, 


HOP PITTERS 








READ THIS 


We will send ON TRIAL (before purchasing) 


Dr. Joy’s Celebrated Electric Devices, 
Invented by Prof. Douglas A. Joy, of the Uri- 


versity of Michigan, especially fer the cure of 
all Nervous Disea: General Debility, Lost 
Vigor and Manhood, the results of abuses and 
other ca Also for Liver and Kidney 
Diseases, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Fe- 
male Troubles and many other diseases. 
Wonderful cures quickly effected. Illustrated book 
sent free. Address the manufacturers, 
JAGNER & CO., Chicago, Tl. 


23-52 








617 St. Charles Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
A regular graduate of two Medical Colleges, has been 
longer located than any other Physician in St. Louis, as 
city papers show, and all old residents know. Syphilis, 
Gonorrhea, Gleet, Stricture, Orchitis, Rupture. all 


Urmary Diseases and Syphilitic or Merc ec: 
tions of Throat, Skin or Bones cured Safely, Privately. 

Spermatorrhea, Sexual Debility and potency, 
as the resultof Self-Abuse in youth, sexual in 


DR. WHITTIER 


Breeders’ Directory. 


For the eonvenience of many breeders who do 
not wish to insert large advertisements, we will 
insert cards in this colamn at reasonable rates 
which will be givem on application. 




















H. RUSSELL, Fayetteville, Johnson coun- 
. ty, Mo., breeder of Poland-China swine. 
Prices reasonable. Correspondence solicited. tl 





NAMUEL JEWETT, Independence, Mo., im- 
‘ porter and breeder of regi-tered American 
Merino sheep. Satisfaction guaranteed 1o pur 
ehasers. 15-lyr 





HH ALLEN, Breeder 01 Thoroughbred 
; Short-horn cattle, Cotswold sheep, Berk- 
shire hogs, Bronze turkeys and Light Brahma 
fowls. Allendale Stwea Farm. O'Fallon, St, 
Cherles county, Mo. 





breeds ana bas for sale pure an 
nigh-brea Percheron stallions and mares by im- 
ported Napoleon Bonaparte, champion Almack 
trotters, pure Jerseys, Short-horn cattle an? 
Berkshire pigs. Send for catalogues. 2-tt 


HARLES G McHATTON. Agent, Fulton 
Mo. Breeder of pure Berkshires trom im~ 
ported and registered stock; winners of 36 clas# 
and 9 sweepstakes premiums. Oshelle’s Sambe 
VII (3379) imported, at head of herd: also pur@ 
English Cotswolos, Stock for sale at retucea 
ates Correspondenee soliched 14-26 
For making Cattle, Sheep, 


SHEEP Swine. Price and samplee 
LABEL, dpe sss. 


19-13 C. H. DANA, West Labanon, N. H, 


m A &J, DORSEY 
* ‘ion Cae 
m Pike Co., Ills. 


Breeders of prize-winning Poland-China,'Berk 
ehire and Chester White swine, and Merino 
sheep. Won 24 prizes in clase and 4 sweepstakes 
in 1880 at Illinois State and St Louis Fairs- 
Breeders recorded Stock for tale. Write so 
what you wart. Mention this paper 14-26 


Poland-China Pigs 
A SPECIALTY. 


@. W. Whiteside, Rock Prairie, Mo., makes 
the breeding of pure Poland-Chinas a 5 
Has among his breeding stock nothing 
strictly first-class animals, registered in - 
can P. C. Record. Priceslow down. Addrese 
G. W. WHITESIDE, 
Greenfield Dade Co.. Mo. 


For Sale 
Jersey bull No 18:1, A. J. CoC, 
LUCIEN E. CLEVENT, 
25-8 Greenville IM. 


Spanish Mrino 


SHEEP. 
+, BELL & SON, Brighton, Macoupia Ce., ill, 


Only 35 miles from St. Louis, on the CHICA- 
@O, ALTON & 8ST. LOUIS railroad, or the 
ROCKFORD, ROCK ISLAND & 8ST. LOU 
railroad. Cheice ewes and rams, by wholesale 
or retail, at reasonable prices. 


JOHN B, BLYHOLDER, 


Horseshoer and Farrier. Road and Track 
work a specialty. 2717 Franklinavenue, 32-5! 


Trotting Stallions 


Will stand at the stables ef the St Louis Nur- 
sery on the Olive street road, five miles v est of 
St. Louis Court House, for the <season of 1881, 
the following stallions: 


SETH WARNER, ~ 


‘by the famous E:ban A!)en, who troited in don- 
ble harness and beat’ Dex'er in three snaight 
heats, in 2:15, 2:16 and 2:19. Dam the equally 
famous o)d mure, Sontag, by Harris’ Ham! leto- 
nian, Le by Bishop’s Hambleton: isn, son of im- 
ported Mesringer, >on'ag hauled three bundred 
pourds to wsgon and bea) Flora T: mple in 2:31. 
Seth Warner is a five specimen ot the park bourse, 
being sexteen hands high, and one of the fi est 
formed and n ost stylish tr ting +ta'liors in the 
country. Though never regularly trained, he 
has showed better than 2:30, and is a rewarka- 
bly level-headed, easy-guited trotter. 


MONITOR, 


by Merchant, son of Belmont. Merchant’s dam, 
Lady Mamb: ino by Mambrino Chief. Moniter’s 
dam the premium fast-irotting mure Tr jana, 
also known +8 Kate by Trjan. She bas a 
re ord 0! 2:36 but bas shown better than 2:30. 
Trojana is full sister in blood to Ella Wright, 
record 2:243;. Trojan was by Jackson’s Flying 
Cloud. by Vermont Blach Hawk: Flying Cloud’s 
dam by Ar drew Jackson, the ftounde: ofthe Clay 
family ot trottlIng horses; Trojan’s dam the fa- 
mous old trotting mare Lady 8: lisbury by old 
Abdallah the sire of Rysaick’s Ham bletonian. 

Monitor is four years o!d; color black; will be 
fully six‘een hands high, and is one of the most 
promising trotters in the country. In Jess than 
sixty d:ys after being broken he won a match 
race for $2000, over C. L. Hunt’s Cash Boy, last 
tail, distancing him in a jeg. 

Both the above are standaid bred trotting etal- 
lions under the rules of the ‘*Nationa) Associa- 
tion of Trotting Horse Breeders,’’ ard both are 
entered in the Register of Standard Bred Trot 
ting Horses of that association. 

Treas for either of the above etallians, only 
$25 the season, Maree not proving in foa) re 
turned free nex! year. Pasturage $1 50 per 
week. Marts returned te anc from thecity free. 
For farther information address 

C.D. COLMAN, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


H Vv. P. Block, Aberdeen, Pike county 
Mo 4 
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Composed 
largely of powder- 
ed Mica or Isi14 jass, is 
~ the BEST an? CHEAPEST 

lubricator in the world. It is the best 

se it does not gum, tut forms a 
highly polished surface over the axie, re- i 
ducing friction and tightening the droft. 
tis tac cheapest because it costs no more 
than eg brands, and one box will do 
h two of any other Ax\e Crease 
nade. Itanswers equally as we!l for Harvesters, § 

iiil Gearing, Threshing Machi+es, Corn-Planters, 
Carriages, Bucyies, etc., otc.,as for Wagons. It is 
CUARANTEED to contain no Petroleum. 
For sale by all first-class dealers. {2 Our Pocket 
Cyclopedia of Things Worth Knowing mailed free. 

NICA MANUFACTURING CC. 
31 Michigan .Avenue, Chicago, Ilinols. 
























maturer years,or over brainwork, producing nervousness, 
seminal emissions, debility, dimness of sight, defective 
memory, physical decay, aversion to society of females, 
confusion of ideas, loss of sexual power, or night losses, 
rendering marri improper, are permanently cured. 
Consultation at office or by mail free—invited. Pamphlet 
one stamp. Medicines sent by mail or express, Oures 
guaranteed. Where doubt exista it is frankly stated. 


MARRIACE | »282 
peat GUIDE! 


Ss. 
srihblostos well told, a8 it is true to life; on the 
ho may marry,who aetwhy. Man- 
7 om. , Ph; decay. Who should marry; 
How life and happiness may be incressed ; Effects of cel- 
ibacy and excess, and many more. Those married or 
contemplating marriage should read it then keep under 
wok Bre whiktioe Oh RL Candee a TSE te Me 
* er, . Charles st., . 
Private matters cured. Oldest officein U.S. call or yrite. 


FREE PRESCRIPTION care ot Seminal 


Weakness, Lost Manhood, Nervousn: 
Confusion of Ideas, Aversion to Society 
Babtioced Eevee oe hea Cae ee 
ny dru 
t. Louis Curative Inst’e, 619 St.Charles, St. Louis io 
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GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
the Author A new and grear 
Medical Work, warran'ed 
the best and cheapest, intlis 
pensable to every man, en- 
titled ‘‘ihe Science of Life or 
Self Prerervation;’’ bou d 
in finest French muslin, em- 
bo: sed, full gilt, 800 pp. con- 
P tains beautiful s eel engrav 
KNOW THYSELF. —. 123 1 rescriptions, price 

‘only $125 sent by mail, illus 
trated samplt ,6 cents; send now, Addre:s Pea- 
body Medical institute or Dr W. H. PARKER, 
No. 4 Bulfinch et. Boston 24-52 


MANHOOD RESTORED. 
A victim of early imprudence, causing ner 
vous debility, premature decay, etc. Ravine 
tried in vain every known remedy, has discover- 


following subjects: 
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Plymouth Rocks 


A jew pairs or trios of choice Piymouth Rock 
fowls for sale. Also eggs from choice breeding 


stock at $2 per ours. of 138 Address 
COLM ’*8 RURAL WORLD, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





I offer for sale a large 
number of Light Brahmas 
Partrid C chins, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, White Leg- 
horns, Aylesbury Ducks, 


ac 
safely after March Let, Re. 
roular 








home OW CLEAR An 
e. . 
Wright City, Mo. 5-tf 
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a Rate bot taco en eee 


PT SRS. PTS eer 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 








Hailstorms and Water- 
spouts. 

At this season of the year, when storms of 
limited area and great violence are apt to oc- 
cur, we are equally apt to suffer from out- 
breaks of newspaper meteorology which are 
almost as appalling as the phenomena they 
attempt to explain. We may be excused, 
therefore, for assuming that the subject is 
one ot popular interest, and for compiling 
some of the more significant and certain re- 
sults of observation and scientific deduction 
with regard to the origin, conditions and be- 
havior of this class of storms. 

A favorable opportunity for doing this is 
furnished by the recent publication of the 
10th appendix to the report of the superin- 
tendent of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey for 1878, containing the 
second part of Mr. Wm. Ferrel’s researches 
on cyclones, tornadoes and waterspouts, in 
which the theory of cyclones is mathemati- 
cally discussed at great length, with a com- 
parison of the results thus obtainded with 
the facts of observation. We may safely 
draw from this treatise such information 
as may seem of interest to landsmen at this 
time, with reasonable confidence that we 
shall not be misled with respect either to 
facts or inferences. Although largely simi- 
ar to cyclones, and governed by the same 
general principles, tornadoes form a distinct 
class of meteoric phenomena. The initial 
temperature conditions which give rise to 

cyclones generally extend over large areas. 
The conditions of tornadoes depend rather 
upon vertical relations of temperature, under 
which the unstable equilibrium of the atmos- 
phere is liable to be violently disturbed by 
slight local changes of temperature, causing 
the under strata of air to burst up through 
the overlaying strata. A cyclone is usually a 


Tornadoes, 


spout, falling apparently from the clouds, 
and thus give the whole phenomenon the ap- 
pearance of an hour glass. 

The observed diameters of water-spouts 
between two and two hundred feet or more, 
and their heights from thirty to fifteen hun- 
dred feet, sometimes very much more; but 
none of these observations can be regarded 
as at all exact. With a high temperature and 
a very low dew point Mr. Ferre calculates that 
a water spout might reach a mile in height; 
but such conditions must occur rarely. Water 
spouts are often observed to drop down from 
a cloud in an incredibly short space of time, 
and to be drawn up again in the same man- 
ner; but this is all an illusion. When the 
gyrations are such as to not quite reduce the 
tension and temperature in the center, so as 
to condense the aqueous vapor and make it 
visible, a very slight increase at once reduces 
the temperature sufficiently, and the spout 
appears from top to bottom almost instan- 
taneously. Just the reverse of this takes 
place, when the spout breaks, and it seems to 
be drawn up instantly; it is dissolved, not 
lifted. ‘Tornados and water spouts orignate 
only in an unstable state of equilibrium of 
the air, which requires an unusually rapid 
decrease of temperature with increase of alti- 
tude. This can take place only when the 
strata nearest the earth are unusually heated; 
accordingly they never occur at night, or in 
the winter, and but rarely in cloudy weather. 
If any agitation of the air, such as that aris- 
ing from the discharge of cannon, tends to 
break up these meteors, then any considera- 
ble disturbance of the air, from any cause, 
must tend to prevent theirformation. Hence 
they occur at sea and on the lakes only when 
there is little or no wind. 

White squalls or invisible spouts. In such 
cases the dew point is so low, and the cloud 
when formed so high, that the gyrations are 
invisible. Still the gyrations and the rapidly 
ascending current in the central part are 
there, and also the rising and boiling of the 


LMABTERS 


GENTLEMEN: I was omens from eral debility to sueh an extent that my labor was exceedingly bur- 
densome tome. A vacation o amonth did net give me much relief, but on the contrary, was followed by 
increased prostration and sinking ehills, At this time I began the use of your [zon TONIC, from which I re- 
alized almost imm te and wonderful results. Theold energy re found that my natural force 
was not permanently abated, I have used three bottles of the Ponte. Since it Ihave done twice the la 
bor that I ever did in the same time during my ilin and with double the ease. With the tranquil nerve 
and vigor of y, come alsoa clearness of the ever before enjoyed. Ifthe ‘lonic has not done the 
work, I know not what. I give it the eredit, Ae P. WATSON, Pastor Christian Ohurch, Troy, O. 


The Iron Tonic is a 


VL MILLA 


213 WORTH MAIN STREET, ST. LOUIS. 


Aromatics. 
every purpose where 


a Tonte is necessary. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE DR. HA 


serves 
RTER MEDICINE CO 6. 


TIE LEY STON La 


WASHER OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE. 
* 


*@ And all giving perfect satisfaction. 
Will wash Clean yx, Easi: r, and with Less 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Injury to Clothes than any other in the 


Tres 
World. Woe challenge any manufacturer 
to paoduce abetter Washer. Lvery Ma- 
chine Warrante:| FIVE Years and Sut- 
isfaction Guarantee. The only Washer 
that can be clamped to any sized tub like 
a Wringer. Itis made of malleable iron, 
galvanized, and will outlast any two 
wooden machines.“@@Agents wanted. 
Exclusive Territory. Our agents all over 
the country are making from $75 to $200 
per month. Retail price, #7. Sample to : 
agents, $3. Alsoour celebrated ee oes 


KEYSTONE WRINCERS AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 


Circulars Free. Refer to editor of this paper. Address F .f. ADAMS & CO., Frie. Pa, 








During the month of July subscriptions will be received for the CH Ie 
CAGO WEEELY NEWS, extending from the date of receipt to Jane 
uary lst next for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. The CHICAGO 
WEEKLY NEWS isalarge 32-column paper, edited with special 
reference to the needs of the family circle. It is specially complete as 
a news paper, every issue presenting complete telegraphic reports of all 
important happenings the world over. Its Chicago Market Quota- 
tionsare full and trustworthy. Itis Imdependent in Politics, giv- 


THE IMPROVED 


EVAPORATORS 


Make Better 
SYRUP 
AND 


SUGAR 


tus. 
an 
lighter syrup and white sugar. 


Agents wantec . 


25-13 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 


with less fuel and labor than any other appara- 
Will condense rorghum juice faster toan | 
evaporator in use, and consequently make 
Send for dese | 
criptive circular of evaporators, cane mills, etc. | 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 





IN THE WORLD. 


Price, 
No. 1. Mill $40.00 
No. 2. ** ) 


60 0 
No. 8. Double Mill $85 b( 
Send for Catalogue. Address 


A. DEMARCE, FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 


Juice capacity. 
60 Gallons. 
90 - 


broad, flat, gyrating disk of atmosphere, yery |5¢@- Over the boiling sea, high up in the air, 
many times greater in width than in altitude; |!$ 8 patch of white cloud, formed by the con- 
a tornado may be regarded asa column of | 4ensation of the vapor when it reaches the 
gyrating air in which the altitude is several |"equired height. The bull-eye squalls on the 
times greater than its diameter. The enor- | Wet coast of Africa are of precisely the same 
mous velocities of the ascending currents in|"ture. In these cases the air is too dry to 
a tornado appear to be caused by the differ-|farnish the cloud necessary to make the 
ences between the gyratory velocities above |8Pout, or center of the gyratury movement, 
and those very near the earth’s surface. The | Visible. ; 

former largely prevent the air from pressing | _Im hot day climates these ascending whirls 
in to fill up the partial vacuum near the cen-|°f air form sand spouts or pillars or sand. 
ter, while the smaller gyratory velocities near | Both water spouts and sand spouts are hollow. 
the earth allow it to rush in there to supply | Scientific Americen. 

the draught. The tendency’ of friction is Se 
constantly to use up the energy of gyration Weekly Tobacco Report. 

so that the tornado cannot continue very} The market opened steady with a moderate 
long. ‘The ascending currents carry up an | |ocal shipping and speculative demand on 
enormous amount of aqueous vapor into the | dark leaf and lugs; and at close of week there 
upper air, where it is condensed and produces | was a slightly firmer feeling on lugs, with 
the heavy rains observed in connection with | buyers for round lots bidding 31¢c. and some 
tornatoes. An ascending current of 60 me-| parcels were sold at private sale, smooth, 
ters a second, which cannot be unusual in |jeafy and small tie lots held higher. 
tornadoes, would furnish, under extreme con-| White burley styles appeared in early part 
ditions of air saturation, 4 inches of rain a| of week was rather heavy body and lacking 
minute, if it were to fall directly back. With] in color and these sorts continued dull and 
such an ascending velocity, however, no rain | slow of sale. On Thursday 4 hhds of good 
could so fall. It would be thrown outside|pburley leaf and lugs appeared from Saline 
the vortex, giving an immense though lighter Co., Mo., which sold at $13 00, 13 00, 13 75 
fall of rain over a larger area, especially if| and 7 20. 

the tornado in its irregular progressive mo-} There is a steady inquiry for dark factory 
tions should remain stationary or nearly so| dried English leaf and as soon as lines of 
for several minutes. If the velocity of the| these are sampled and graded up quite liberal 
ascending current is not so great that the| transfers can be made, and at very fair prices. 
water is all carried up to where the currents| But so far sales of these kinds have been 
are outward from the vortex, and yet great/ made largely in the interior and the bulk of 
enough to prevent its falling back, there may | these styles are now in the hands of three 
be in the lower part of the cloud a vast ac- operators. 

cumulation of rain, prevented from falling} We are now having excessively hot, dry 
by the ascending currents and from being} weather, and will be glad if our corres- 
dispersed by the inflowing currents from all} pondents will take pains to post themselves 
sides toward the vortex. When the sustain-| as to the condition of growing crop from this 


ing energy of the tornado is exhausted by|time on, and advise us regularly. Respect- 
friction or by the weight of water accumu-|fyljy, J. N. Croven. 


lated in the cloud, the water is liable to fall Manager Peper Tobacco Warehouse. 


in a mass, causiug what is called a cloud 
burst. This is especially liable to occur in 
mountainous regions, for contact with a 
mounfain must greatly interfere with the 
gyratory motion of the tornado and the in- 
flowing currents below, and tend to break up 
the system at once and let the whole load of 
water drop suddenly. 

The water in cloud bursts is genearlly 
poured down. Long before the ascending 
currents are reduced so as to allow the water 
to fall in drops, it seems to collect at certain 
places and force its way in a solid stream 
down through the ascending air. Having 
once made an outlet for itself the water is 
necessarily accelerated in velocity, so that 
before reaching the earth the stream may be 


St. Louis, Mo., July 9th. 


Good Health. 


Anti-Fever Trees.—The blue gum was 
hailed as a great blessing, that was to im- 
prove, at least, all malarious districts, and 
great was the disappointment when it was 
found that it needed a climate almost like 
the orange. Itis now being declared that 
the willow is quite as useful for malaria dis- 
tricts as the blue gum, and even more so, 
and well deserving the name of the Anti- 
fever Tree. The malarious shores of the 
Levant, from which fevers and agues were 
never absent, have been rendered perfectly 
healthy by the extensive planting of willow 





* pouring with irresistible force, cutting, when trees. 
it strikes, the sharply marked and often deep} Every summer we hear of deaths caused 
chasms left by cloud bursts especially on|by the use of ice water; even the drinking 
hillsides. of large quantities of cold water frdm the 
When the ascending current carries the| Well, when one is overheated, is often iujuri- 
vapors into the region of frost—which is a|ous. It is better to drink moderately cool 
lower altitude within the gyrating funnel] water frequently than to wait until one is ex- 
than outside of it—-the condensed vapor is con- | cessively thirsty, and then take ice water or 
verted into hail. The small hailstones may}even very cold well-water. Water may be 
then be kept suspended near the base of the | kept sufficiently cool by covering the jug or 
snow cloud and enlarged by additions of} other vessel with cloths which are to be kept 
freezing rain. In this way compact homo-|moist. Nothing is better in a hay field than 
geneous hailstones of ordinary size are formed. | the old-fashioned farmer’s drink, “Switchell.” 
At the height of 7,000 yards the air has lost|This consists of molasses and water, with 
more than half its density, yet as ascending | enough vinegar to give a pleasant sharpness ; 
velocity of twenty yards a second, which |S8ome ginger is usually added. This satisfies 
must be no unusual one in tornadoes, would |thirst and is always very welcome to the 
sustain even at that altitude hailstones of|hands, who appreciate any such provision 
considerable size. It is not necessary that |for comfort. 
the hailstones should remain in the freezing} The poorest way to cook pork cured in any 
region a long time, or remain stationary.|manner is to boil it. Boiled ham is a favor- 
They may be carried from this vortex out/ite dish with most persons, but a ham first 
where the ascending current ‘is small, and,|boiled and then baked till the surface is 
dropping down some distance, may be carried |slightly browned is vastly superior. It is 
into the vortex by inflowing currents and| much better to broil ham than to fry it. To 
again thrown up to the region of frost. The|broil it perfectly it should be cut in slices 
neucleus of large hailstones is usually com-|scarcely thicker than the back of a carving- 


p cted snow. A small ball of snow saturated 
with rain is carried higher and freezes; and 
being of less specific gravity than compact 
hail, it is kept where it receives a thick coat- 
ing of ice from the unfrozen water dashed 
against it, and afterwards falls to the earth, 
either at a distance from the vortex where 
the ascending currents are weak, or 
near it after the uprush has been sufficiently 
exhausted. Sometimes, as in the case of the 
cloud burst, an almost incredible amount of 
accumulated hail may fall in a short time, 
when the energy of the system is suddenly 
spent. 

The formation of large hailstones by con- 
centric layers of clear ice and white snow, 
laid on like the coats of an onion, will be 
readily understood from the foregoing. As 
many as thirteen layers have been observed 
in large hailstones, showing that they must 
have made half a dozen circuits, being suc- 
easively thrown out of the frosty vortex 
above and sucked in below by the inflowing 
currents, each time adding to their coatings 
-of snow and ice before their final fall to earth. 

When the tornado is very small in the area 
covered by the gyratory motion, a land spout 
.or a water spout is formed, as it may happen 
to occur on land or at sea, In these the gyra- 
tory velocity rapidly diminishes with distance 
from the center. Their destructive effects 
are sudden and often great, but the area of 
‘violence is small. In the center of a water 
Spont, as in that of a tornado when in full 
force, no rain falls or water descends in any 
form, though a heavy shower often falls in 
the vicinity. On land, dust and light sub- 
stances are carried up, and as they are being 
collected from all sides by inflowing currents 
toward the vortex: below, they assume the 
form of a cone, which meets the descending 


knife, and cooked over very hot coals. When 
much sugar is used ip curing hams the meat 
will be dark-colored when it is broiled. On 
this account many prefer bacon that is cured 
with salt alone. Salt or pickled pork should 
also be cut in very thin slices when it is to 
be broiled or fried. It should be cooked till 
nearly all the fat is tried out of it and the 
meat is crisp and slightly browned on the 
surface. It should be served when hot and 
on a hot plate. I1f the fry-kettle is placed in 
a stove oven, instead of on the top of the 
stove, it will be cooked much better, as the 
rays of the heat willstrike the upper as well 
as the under surface of the meat. The best 
relishes to use with fresh pork are sage and 
othet garden herbs placed on the meat when 
it is being cooked. A dish of apple sauce 
should accompany a roast of pork. The 
best relishes to use with salt pork are horse- 
radish, sour pickles, mustard, garden rad- 
ishes, and lettuce, cut up with vinegar. 
0 oo 

A novel shipment of carp took place re- 
cently. Thirty carp were sent to Ecuador 
by Prof. Baird in charge of Mr. Aquirre. 
After they arrived at Ecuador they will still 
have a ten days’ journey to the plantation of 
Signor Tijon, near the city of Quito, upon 
the backs of Indian carriers, and require spec- 
ial cans for their transportation. 





Mr. J. A. Stigers of Gallatin, Mo., was in 
town on Wednesday for the purpose of hav- 
ing a surgical operation performed on his 
boy, aged two and a half years—a two-cent 
piece having lodged in the youngster’s gullet 
since July 2d. Dr. Gregory removed it 
with little trouble, the boy being immediate- 
ly retieved of pain and Mr. Stigers be- 
ing greatly delighted. 
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political questions without fear or favor as to parties, Condensed notes 
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This beautiful clock, an ornament to any 
room in cottage or mansion, is given asa 
premium to any one who sends us twelve 
new subscribers for one year. 
out hundreds of them for premiums; some of 
which have been running for several years, 
and all keep accurate time, and give unboun- 
ded satisfaction. Every one who reads this 
can get up the club and get this excellent 


We have sent |" 





clock free. 
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We call your attention tothe advertisement of | 
Simmons Livor Regulator, which appears in! 
the paperto day. This standard remedy, the 
only genuine of which is manufactured by J H. 
Zeiliz & und of which they are the svule 
proprietors, does not deserve to be classed with 
the many ‘‘patent’’ nostrums so liberally ad- 
vertised throughout the country. It is one of 
the very best preparstions in use’ and is recom- 


Co 


allour drug stores. A botile or package should 
e foun’ in every family, as judicious use is al- 
most eure to prevent a bilions aitack if taken 
when the symptoms first show themselves. 
-_ Oe oo 

Much precious time is often wasted by 
having to stop work to grind the scythe or 
mowing machine knives just at the time 
when they are most wanted. All this can be 
done on rainy days, which may be improved 
also by oiling up the farm wagons, hay rig- 
gings and other implements that perhaps 
have been overlooked in the rush of haying. 
It pays also to sharpen the hoes, by filing or 
grinding, particularly when they are used on 
land free from stones. A dull hoe is an 
abomination. 


————_—_—_—__0~-<ii>-o oe ———_—____—_ 

“The Ladies of the White House,” by 
Laura OC. Holloway (of the Editorial staff of 
the Brooklyn Eagle), issued by J. W. Brad- 
ley & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, has 
proven a great success, and the edition just 


been thoroughly revised by the author. The 
work is the only publication ever offered the 
American people, containing complete 
sketches of the wives of every President, 
from Washington to Garfield, and of the 
ladies who, in one or two instances, presid- 
ed over the household of the unmarried 
Presidents. It is mnumerously illustrated 
with fine steel portraits of the subjects of the 
sketchers, and with wood engravings of 
some of the famous residences of the Chief 
Magistrates. The volume is an octavo size, 
of over 800 pages, printed on superb paper, 
and bound elegantly in several styles. It is 
sold only by subscription. 
cxiaiioasicKccai eight apie 

Cuincu Buas.—This pest has been very 
bad this season in several States A. Men- 
dell, formerly from Illinois, but now in Kan- 
sas, who has had a large experience in wheat 
raising, gives the following recipe for keep- 
ing the chinch bugs from moving from wheat 
fields to corn fields. Smooth a strip of the 
plowed ground about a foot in widih, slong 
the side of the corn field which you wish to 
protect; string a line of common salt, an 
inch in width, upon this smoothed strip; 
then sprinkle a little keeosene oil upon the 
line of salt; and repeat the sprinkling of oil 
in the course of a few days, or as soon as the 
oil evaporates and leaves the salt dry. This 
will arrest the march of the army of chinch 
bugs, which just at this time of the year are 
emigrating from the harvested wheat-fields 
to the still growing corn. Theyare not yet 
old enough to fly, and they will not cross the 
line of salt and oil, so their course is turned 
to other parts—to the prairies, perhaps. 
Mr. Mendell has tried this plan many times 





mended by th: regular practitioners of medicine, | * 
It hasa large salein thtscity, and can be found in 


published is on entirely new plates, and has}. 
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Are now used by thousands all over the coun- 
try with the greates. sutistaction. They wear 
longer end ride easier, and bear a greater and 
more sudden strain, and are better adapted to 
the country,as wellas city roads,than any other. 

They ae manuiactured by all carriage Build- 
érs Address, 20 13 
HENRY TIMKEN Puatentee. St. Louis, Mo. 





The Most F ¢ ame 
ting of all P 


F loreston nts Fashipnable. Sold 
Cologne 22.8 


. Signature of Hiscox 
Ca. nt on ev —_ 
_ All Farmers, Mothers, Business Men, M : 
ics, &c., who are tired out by work or worry, and 
all who are mi le with Dyspepsia, Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, or Bowel, Kidney or Liver Com 
plaints, you can beinvigorated and cured by using4 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC§ 


Ifyou are wasting away with Consumption, Dis 
‘sipation or any weakness, Yo will Parker's} 
Ginger Tonic the greatest Blood Fertilizer and the] 

Best Health & Strength Restorer you Can Use 
nd far superior te Bitters and other Tonics, as it} 
builds up the system, but never intoxicates. soq | 
ct, and $1 sizes. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, N. Y-q | 
PARKER'S = RenvcreDuint 
HAIR BALSAM iaoecan 


6 52 


Scotch Collie 


Shepherd Pups from impor ed well broke stock. 
R. F. HENRY, Columbus, Miss. 
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Stack ani Machine Covers 14x20 feet, 8 oz. 
duck, wite eyele 4, $5.60; 14x29 ree., 10 0z. duck 
with eyeiets #6 40; 14x2) teet 12 oz. duck, with 
eyelets, $9 2), 14\2) feet, No. 8, heavy duck, 
with eyelets; $12.60. 

STEMME, SANDERS & CO.. 
No 4 Suuth C_mmercial street, 
St Louis, Mo. 


28 2 
Seud for iilustrated catalogue. 


Kingslande Ferguson 
Mantiacturing bo. 


— 
‘Nii Bae 








s- 
ws. 


Our mills are horizontal and have all late im- 
provements for saving all the juice, and doing 
speedy work. We make four sizes. 


Dixie Evaporators, 


Hither galvanized iron or copper pans, with or 
without portable furnace ; also fixtures for brick 
or stone arch, a#gSend for circular, 


Kingsland & Ferguson Mfg. Co., 
sT. LOUIS. 


A Bargain. 

1 have one of the largest Madison Plantation 
Mills for sale. It is fitted to run either by steam 
ov horse wer. Also pars for Evaporating 
and Detacating with all the steam attsechments. 
Millin perfect order, Will sell the wnole thing 
at half price. -SL a 

28 2, Eigin, ll. 


Over 165,000 Howe Scales have been sold. 
Send for catalo to Borden, Selleck & Co., 
general agents, St. Louis, Mo. 


Carbolic Sheep Dip is the best. Address 











SsT. LOUIS, MO. 
Herizontal and Vertica! 
Mills, Oook’s By. tors Im 
proved, Sulky Hay Wag- 
ons, ete. 
Seed of Early Amber and 
Early Orange Sugar Cane, 
warranted fresh and pure, to 
plaut oue were, 6 mail, $1: larger quantities, by freight or 
—, = om ™® - Soe —— Varieties, 
. noting, vation, achine aud ufacture, 
free, by mail - 


12-tf 





ay 


nT 
pavce nae 
ASTURERS surtacie 





SUGAR MILL 


Pef| LIN TEE WORLD. 


SEVENTY DIFFERENT SIZES. 
In use in all trepical countries. Amber Cane 
Manual sent free on application to 


GEO. L. SQUIER & BRO.,| 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





SUE 


SUGAR CANE MACHINERY. | 


Our Sugar Cane Machinery comprises the largest 


and most complete line of Cane 


any estab 


lls, ete., made by 
lishment in the World, and includes : 


VERTICAL CANE MILLS 


HORIZON 


SUGA 


STE 


and all 9p 
lars, wit! 


OF ALL SIZES, 


TAL CANE MILLS 
F 


Herse Power, anv Steam, 


R EVAPORATORS, : 


AM SUGAR MACHINERY, 


paratus for Syrupor Sugar making. Circue 
prices, &c., senton application. 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CINCINNATI, O, 


Manufacturers Sugar Machinery, Nites Cane Mills, Victor 
Cane Mille, Cook Evaporator,Steam Engines, etc. 


i7-eow-tf 


Patent Adjustable 





Evaporators, &c. 
(4 For Circulars and 
Price List, address 
MADISON 


3 MANF'G CO. 


Mapisen, Wis, 





STAR CANE 
MILL. 


Mili made, 
every respect. 


my sugar maker’s supplies. 
Send for circular to, 








in Illinois, and has never known it to fail. 


G. Millinckrodt & Co., St. Louis, send for éir- 
cularé. 


J. A. FIELD & CO., 


om sae Howard Str. St. Louis, 


a 





5) conta, stampsorsilver. A, 


riant 
30 


rs in 20 to 30 di 


M ystac he 
jays. Buid beads and bare 
Sex secabee sccioh ok Case coke bat 

SMITH & CO.,U. 5, Agts, Palatine, Ill, 
26 -i3voWw 





THE BEST TWO ROLLER CANE MILL 


And Cheapest and Fastest. 


Gallons per bour| 


The Manny Bauer Mf'g Co. 


Cane | 


THE BEST and CHEAPEST 


| 


Grinds twice as fust dou- | 
ble the capacity cheapest | 
warranted in | 

We manu- | 

facture ten different styles | 
4 of cane mills, and a sul} 

stock of evaporators and | 


Mo. | 


| 


THE BEST 


THRESHING PURPOSES 


App! 
corner 


to St. Louis !ron and Machine Works, 
ain & hong * secant St Louis, Me. 
Qhet 


. 





A good 
who is experienced eno’ 


packing, 


Apply with reference to 


28-tf. 


Wanted. 


reliable salesman’ to sel’ nursery stock 
to assist in budding, 
during the buyv seasons. 
H.J. WEBER, 
Ule P. O., St. Louis Co. Mo. 


ardeny 


| 


| 
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PATBANKY’ SCALE 


ws _ 


i 6 
Eclipse Wind Mills 


The Strongest Mills Made. 


SBARrRST TO BUY 
Because warranted the best (same as Scales) ap, 
| warrantee 1s substantial, Contain all improve 

ments, Prices Jowest, quality considered. Seg 
| ‘or catalogue describing article wanted. 


‘FAIRBANKS & (0.. 


302 & 304 Washington Aveae2, St. Lows, 


AGENTS FOR 


THE HANCOCK INSPIRATOR 


THE BEST BOILER FEEDER KNOWN, 


| 
} 
i 
_ 14-27 


“BOLSTER SPRINGS FOR FARM WAGONS, 


Made of Best Oil Tempered Steel. 
} The ONLY RELIABLE Bolster Spring in Ue. 
| 


19 13 | 


| SIMPLE AND 
T™ SATISFACTORY. 

ey save largely from wear and tear in eve of the 
Wagon. They remove all necessity fora Spring | Porig They 
convert a common Lumber bn into a Spring Wagon, 
making Seuy comfortable for from one to twenty persons, 
They are admirably adapted to the wants of Fruit and Vege- 
table Growers. They are suited to al! makes and sizes of Farm 
Wagons, and can be attached by any ous. They make the 
cheapest and easiest riding Spring on in the market. 
These Springs have been in practical use for over four years, 
and are & pronounced success. No Teamster or Farmer can 
afford to be without them. We want Agents everywhere, 
Send for description and prices, and mention pape:. 

? 


SEMPLE & BIRGE MFG. CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
26-13 


Farm or Carriage Cate. 


Can be opened and c'osed without getting out 
of carri.ge, Costs no more than acommor gate. 
For circu‘ars in regard to gates or rights, write 
to AUTOMATIC CARRIAGE GATE \t,, 

26-2 Collinsville, Ills. 





THE BEST 


OF ALL 


LINIMENTS 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


For more than a third of a cen 
Mexican Mustang L ent has n 

i known to millions all over the world us 
the only safe reliance for the relief of 
accidents and pain. It is a medicine 
above price and praise—the best of its 
kind. For cvery form of external pain 


the 


| MEXICAN 


Mustang Lihiment is without an equal. 

It penetrates flesh and muscle to 

im the very bone—making the continu- 

mance of pain and inflammation impos- 
i sible. Its effects upon Human Flesh and 
the Brute Creation are equally wonder- 
ful. The Mexican 


MUSTANG 


™ Liniment is needed by somebody in 
every house, Every day brings news of 
the agony of an awful scald or burn 
subdued, of rheumatic martyrs re- 
Hstored, or & valuable horse or ox 
@ saved by the healing power of this 


LINIMENT 


which speédily cures such ailments of 
the HUMAN FLESH as 
Rheumatism, Swellings, Stiff 
Joints, Contracted Muscles, Burns 
and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises and 
Sprains, Poisenous Bites and 
Stings, Stiffmess, Lameness, Old 
Sores, Ulcers, Frostbites, Chilblains, 
Sore Nipples, Caked Breast, and 
indeed every form of external dis- 
ease. It heals without scars. 
For the BRUTE CREATION it cures 
Sprains, Swinny, Stiff Joints, 
Founder, Harness Sores, Hoof Dis- 
eases, Foot Rot, Screw Worm, Scab, 
Hollow Horn, Scratches, Wind- 
Is, Spavin, Thrush, Ringbone, 
ld Sores, Poll Evil, Film upon 
the Sight and every other ailment 
occupants of the 
Stable and Stock Yard are liable. 
The Mexican Mustang Liniment 
always cures ard never disappoints; 
and it is, positively, 


THE BEST 


OF ALL' 


INIMENTS 


FOR MAN OR BEAST. 
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Kingsland & Feros 





ae 


t 
His IS A VIBRATING MACHINE of the nes 
and most compact style, adapted to both 


STEAM AND HORSE-POWE 


Combining ali late improvements, it stands at 
head of ihe perfect grainu-savers in the market. 


TRACTION AND PLAIN ENGIN 

(@"SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 41 

Kingsland & Ferguson Mig. Co.,St.Lo™* 
MENTION THI .PaPER. 





